


Bond's, Belles' holiday busy! Grades to go out 


during break 


While most students will be 
home for a break between semes¬ 
ters, the Apache Band and Apa¬ 
che Belles will practice for three 
holiday shows. 

First the Band and 60 Belles 
with a few substitutes will go to 
Dallas Dec. 18-19 for the Dallas 
Cowboys’ regional playoffs in 
Texas Stadium, says Band Di¬ 
rector Jack Smith. 

On New Year’s Day, the Band 
and 60 Belles will go back to 
Dallas to be the finale of the 
Cotton Bowl Parade. 

Then Jan. 6, 70 bandsmen 
bandsmen and 60 Belles will hit 
the road again when they fly to 
Mobile, Ala., for the Jan. 8 
televised Senior Bowl game. 

For the first Dallas show, the 
band will play Christmas num¬ 
bers. The performance will in¬ 


clude such favorites as “Here 
Comes Santa Claus,’’ “The 
Christmas Song’’ and “Jingle 
Bell Rock.’’ 

Anna Carpenter, director of the 
Belles, has put together a Santa- 
ish costume for the Belles. 

The Belles will wear red, 
long-sleeved turtleneck leotards 
with red skirts with a white net 
petticoat with ruffles. Completing 
the outfits will be black belts, 
white boots and white cowboy 
hats with Santa caps on top. 

Home Economics instructor 
Cynthis Tindel is sewing the 
circular skirts. 

The Belles will dance with 
white boxes tied with red ribbons 
and a red bow on top. At the end 
of the show, they will run to the 
center of the field and open the 
boxes releasing helium-filled bal¬ 


loons. 

For the Cotton Bowl parade, 
Smith said the Band will perform 
a western show along with a 
tribute to Dallas. To do this, they 
will play “Big D.’’ Other num¬ 
bers will be “Deep in the Heart of 
Texas’’ and “Don’t Fence Me 
In.’’ 

For the parade, Carpenter said 
Belles will wear their regular 
Belle uniform along with toy 
guns. 

For the Senior Bowl trip, Band 
and Belles will board a Shreve¬ 
port flight to Mobile Jan. 6. 

Their halftime performance will 
be the rain show including such 
numbers as “Raindrops Keep 
Falling On My Head,’’ and 
“Somewhere Over the Rainbow.’’ 
They will return that night after 
the game. 


Semester grades will be mailed 
to students during the Christmas 
holidays, said Kenneth Lewis, 
registrar and dean of admissions. 

He said grades will be mailed 
to the student’s permanent ad¬ 
dress unless otherwise specified. 

Students may fill out a card to 
have their grades go to their 
college address on or off campus. 

They will be addressed to the 
student. The Buckley Amend¬ 
ment to the Texas Constitution 
gives “parents the right to open 
your grades until the student is 18 


years of age,’’ Lewis said. 

The Buckley Amendment came 
into effect about three years ago, 
said Lewis. 

Teachers will post grades ac¬ 
cording to a number assigned the 
student. 

Grades cannot be posted by 
name or social security number, 
Lewis said. 

Lewis said students do not need 
to bring their grade slips with 
them when they register for the 
spring semester since the college 
has a copy. 


TJCNewstogo 
to Thursday 

publication date 


DfiC. 17 to be Record information confidential 

last day for Public can getdirectory information 
pre-registration according to Texas Open Records Act 


Friday, Dec. 17 is the last day 
to pre-register this semester. 

The counseling center in Jen¬ 
kins Hall is open from 8 a.m.-8:30 
p.m. Monday through Thursday 
and from 8 a.m.-4:30 p.m. Friday. 

Tom Tooker, director of guid¬ 
ance and counseling, says stu¬ 
dents may drop by for pre¬ 
registration any time the office is 
open. Students do not need ap¬ 
pointments, although they may 
request a particular counselor. 


College directory records are 
now public information as stated 
in the Texas Open Records Act, 
said Kenneth Lewis, registrar and 
dean of admissions. This act was 
passed in 1974. 

Record information still 
remains confidential. 

The only way students can keep 
their directory records confiden¬ 
tial is to request in writing their 
information be withheld, as stat¬ 


ed in the Buckley Amendment, 
Lewis said. 

Directory information can and 
must be given at the request of 
the individual unless otherwise 
specified by the student. 

“Directory information in¬ 
cludes a student’s name, address, 
telephone number, date of birth, 
place of birth, major, dates of 
attendance, dates of degrees 


received and records of previous 
education,’’ said Lewis. 

Record information consists of 
a copy of the student’s high 
school transcript, an absentee 
report, resident information and 
previous educational information. 

Lewis said no information will 
be given out over the phone. This 
includes telephone numbers and 
addresses. 


The TJC News will go to a 
Thursday publication date next 
semester. 

Newspapers will be distributed 
on Thursday mornings instead of 
late Wednesday afternoon. 

Co-editor Robert Durham said 
the Wednesday publication date 
is “old’’ when the paper is not 
distributed until Thursday. 

Most day students have left the 
campus when the TJC News is 
put out late Wednesday. 

The Thursday date will give 
day students a better chance to 
get a paper,’’ said Durham. 
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Students, teachers seek living Christmas gifts 


By BOBBIE EVANS' 

The type of instructor 
four students would like 
|§ Santa Claus to bring them 
|§ is a teacher who has em¬ 
pathy with the student and 
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who respects individuality. 

Four instructors, on the 
other hand, would like to 
find "in their Christmas 
stockings" students who 
are interested in their work, 
conscientious and cur¬ 
ious. 

Sophomore speech ther¬ 
apy major Derrick Brown of 
Tyler rates a good teacher 
as “one who understands 
and treats students as in¬ 
dividuals. I like teachers 
who motivate rather than 
discourage.’’ 

Sophomore English ma¬ 
jor Esther Hawkins of Tyler 
said “teachers who take 
time to explain and are 
concerned about a student 
really learning’’ appeal to 
her. 

And she added, “Teach¬ 
ers who do not assign 
homework over the holi¬ 
days are much to my lik¬ 
ing.’’ 

Students wish for teach¬ 
ers who are firm but fair. 

“I like a teacher who is 
firm-but not too firm-and 
has a sense of humor,’’ said 
freshman elementary edu¬ 



cation major Cindy Sloan of 
Lampasas. 

“Fairness is what I like 
in a teacher—one who is 
knowledgeable and shows 
it,’’ said sophomore phys¬ 
ical education major Larkin 
Gulley of Tyler. “I like 
teachers who are willing to 
help a student and give him 
a chance if the student 
shows that he really 
cares.’’ 

Teachers put concerned 
students high on their gift 
lists. 

“Ideal students are in¬ 
terested, willing to do the 
work assigned, ask ques¬ 
tions and will admit they do 
not know,’’ says math in¬ 
structor Elizabeth Lee. 
“They don’t have to be 
brilliant, but willing to put 
forth the effort.’’ 

Math instructor Steve 
Green believes the best 
type student is one who is 
interested in bettering h 
himself through education, 
not just making a good 
grade. 

“If someone has interest 
he will automatically attend 


class and do his work.’’ 

According to English in¬ 
structor Carolyn Hendon, 
“A good student in a 
teacher’s eyes is not always 
an A student. B and C 
students are often what 
teachers like to have. 

“A good student is one 
who is curious, asks ques¬ 
tions, appears alert in class 
and lets you know when he 
does not understand.’’ 

A good student is also 
one who tries to improve 
his work and “a bonus 
student is one who knows 
when to use a semicolon,’’ 
Hendon added. 

Punctuality is also im¬ 
portant. 

Judy Parks, biology in¬ 
structor, wants students 
who attend class, are punc¬ 
tual, listen to take notec. 

“A mature student is one 
who is not only interested 
in his grades, but also 
concerned with activities at 
TJC, one who has learned 
to budget his time so that 
he can participate in out¬ 
side activities and still 
maintain good grades.’’ 


The best Christmas gift 
would be a semester full of 
conscientious students and 
concerned instructors. 































TJC News to publish Jan. 27 


The first issue of the 
TJC News for the spring semester 
will be published Jan. 27. 

Since the staff must work a 
week ahead of time to meet 
printing deadlines, any news tips 
or information for news stories 
must be brought to the journalism 
lab, P204 no later than Jan. 19. 
The lab is open from 8 a.m.-4 
p.m. 


The staff will work the first week 
of spring classes to put out the 
first edition, says co-editor Robert 
Durham. 

The TJC News wants advance 
stories—stories on future events. 
“We can use news about clubs, 
departments or virtually anything 
newsworthy about TJC,” says 
co-editor Butch Lanclos. 


Surveyors at work 


Surveying students spend a lot of time outside in the 
fall—mapping portions of campus. Top left, Instructor E.E. 
Hendrix, registered professional engineer, briefs his so¬ 
phomore surveying lab before they begin exercises outside. Top 
center, class members decide where to place their instruments. 
Top right, ax in hand, Hendrix sets a starting point. Center, 
after all instructions are given, students Brad Brady of Irving 
and Paul Henry of Ankara, Turkey, set up an engineer’s level. 
Bottom, mapping begins with the use of a plane table. (Staff 
photos by Mike Boucher.) 


Maps by student surveyors 


often lead to job treasure 


By CARLA THORNTON 

Every fall they’re out with their 
AL transits, levels, alidades, plane 
tables and tape, eyeing TJC 
buildings and carefully scrutiniz¬ 
ing land contours. 

When a mission is completed, 
the finished product might be 
anything from a near-perfect 
layout of Potter Hall to a point 
found on the softball field in 
relation to the men’s dorms. 

Sound foreign? The sight of E. 
E. Hendrix’s sophomore 213A 
surveying class and its equipment 
is common each fall semester 
when students are sent out to 
map portions of the campus. 

TJC surveying instructor for 12 
years, Hendrix annually chooses 
a campus building or buildings 
for students to map for his field 
mapping course—the more chal¬ 
lenging the site, the better. 

“For many years the building 
we usually concentrated on was 
Potter,” said Hendrix. “But for 
the first time last year we mapped 
: Genecov Hall, a much harder 

% building to do.” 

Genecov, “a juicy one” for 
Hendrix’s class of 13 because of 
its many different levels and land 
contours, was the target again 
this year for aspiring surveyors. 

Hendrix checks his students’ 
drawings against portions of his 
own-an official TJC campus map 


the instructor was commissioned 
to do by college officials in 1970. 
Hendrix updated the map last 
January to include buildings such 
as Bonna Bess Vaughn Conserva¬ 
tory. Done entirely by Hendrix, it 
took six months to complete. 

Few persons outside Hendrix’s 
surveying classes know the map 
exists and even fewer have seen 
it. 

In the past, class outings to 
map only certain campus areas 
have been mistaken for a class 
project to map the entire TJC 
campus, Hendrix said. 

The only complete mapping of 
the campus done by students was 
once in 1959 under instructor 
David R. Pena and again in 1969 
in one of Hendrix’s own classes. 

Both projects resulted in im¬ 
pressive scale models made on a 
one-inch equaling 50 feet scale 
and featuring such ornaments as 
miniature buildings and minia¬ 
ture cars in parking lots. 

“If we do another class project 
such as those two, it will probably 
be done in 1979, to make it a 
once-a-decade event,” laughed 
Hendrix. “If a teacher spends too 
much time on one thing, he 
doesn’t get to teach everything 
that needs to be taught. And 
mapping the entire campus is a 
time-consuming project requiring 
the whole semester.” 

Except for testing times, bad 


weather days and at the begin¬ 
ning of the semester when stu¬ 
dents are learning surveying ba¬ 
sics, every day is spent out on the 
field in “field parties,” composed 
of three or four students. 

Four basic instruments com¬ 
prise the students’ gear. The 
100-foot steel tape measures lin¬ 
ear distances. The engineer’s 
level measures all vertical dis¬ 
tances. The transit is an instru¬ 
ment used for measuring hori¬ 
zontal and vertical angles and the 
plane table and alidade take care 
of all actual mapping. 

The surveying program came 
about, Hendrix says, 23 years ago 
at the request of East Texas 
surveyors who wanted TJC to 
develop a program that would 
send them job prospects. 

Since then, few junior colleges 
have followed suit with surveying 
programs of their own. In fact, 
TJC is one of only three junior 
colleges in the nation to offer a 
two-year degree in surveying, 
Hendrix said. 

Being one of three of a kind 
may be impressive, but it doesn’t 
end there. 

“My students will tell you I 
work them hard,” said Hendrix. 
“But those who do graduate are 
almost guaranteed placement,” 
he added. 

With expectations like that, 
many a future fall will find the 
surveyors out and at it again. 
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'Will the real Alan 
please stand up? 


By LORRAINE HARRIS 

“Alan Barnes meet Alan Barnes.’’ 

These words introduced Alan David Barnes, a sophomore 
from Corsicana, and Lethan Alan Barnes, a counselor. 

Student Barnes says some people think he is counselor 
Barnes’ son or cousin, but they are not related. 

“One day I was dressed up in a suit and a student wanted 
me to sign a paper, thinking I was counselor Barnes,” 
sophomore Barnes said. 

The two Barnes’ have similar builds but the similarity ends 
there. Sophomore Barnes does not wear glasses as does 
Counselor Barnes. The younger Barnes has darker hair. 

Both Barnes have had mail mix-ups. And Counselor Barnes 
has received telephone calls from girls wanting to speak to 
sophomore Barnes, who doesn’t have a listed number„ 

Majoring in music, sophomore Barnes is a drummer in the 
Apache Band. He also plays the drum for the Apache Jazz 
Band and Harmony and Understanding. 

Student Barnes is a graduate of Blooming Grove High 
School in Blooming Grove. 

A member of Las Mascaras, he played Marcellus in “The 
Music Man” last spring. 

Student Barnes is vice-president of Kappa Kappa Psi band 
fraternity. 

Counselor Barnes from Abilene received B.S. and M.A. 
degrees from Texas A&M University. 

He has done graduate work at Stephen F. Austin and East 
Texas State and will continue at Texas Eastern University. 

He came to TJC in 1969 and taught English seven years 
before becoming a counselor last January. 

Student Barnes says since meeting counselor Barnes they 
are “now friends” and-of course-Barnes is his counselor. 




Instructor earns, learns 
as Peace Corps volunteer 


Hearing aid technology 

is exclusive TJC program 


Hearing aid technology, a pro¬ 
gram new to campus and the na¬ 
tion, is designed to train individ¬ 
uals to work in the manyfacetsof 
hearing aid education, says Rich¬ 
ard Minter, director of technol¬ 
ogy. 

Training includes testing for 
hearing loss, taking ear impres¬ 
sions, measuring hearing loss, 
adjusting and replacing the hear¬ 
ing aid and helping patients to 
psychologically adjust to the 
necessity of a hearing aid. 

The hearing aid specialist pro¬ 
gram is “new for the United 
States too. I can’t find any other 
college in the entire country that 
offers it,” says Minter. 

The classes taken in this two- 
year program include various 
business courses as well as 
hearing training classes. The last 
semester of the program is on- 
the-job training. 

After finishing the hearing aid 
specialist program at TJC, it is 
possible to attend Texas Eastern 
University and get a B.A. in 
hearing aid technology. 

Audiologists on a part-time 
basis are teaching the course. 

Special admission is not neces¬ 
sary at present but may be after 
the enrollment increases, Minter 
said. 

The present enrollment is 14, 


Classified ad 


OFF-CAMPUS HOUSING -For 
girl students at 1204 S. Sneed for 
spring summer and fall 1977. 
Make your reservations now. 
Off-campus, close, good housing 
is scarce. These rooms are in a 
nice two-story home. Come by 
Monday—Friday after 2 p.m. 
Third street back of Southside 
State Bank. 


but Minter is optimistic the 
enrollment will increase. 

Hearing aid specialists are not 
just door to door salesmen, 
Minter explained. They have 
elaborate studios to test clients or 
they can set up portable studios in 
the clients’ homes. 

Starting pay for graduates in 
this program ranges from $600- 
$800 per month plus commission. 

With some hard work, Minter 
says “a specialist made $20,000 
in one year.” 


By WILLIAM BOATMAN 


A chance to travel, a first-hand 
knowledge of geography, an op¬ 
portunity to learn a foreign lan¬ 
guage and a broadening of per- 
spective-the Peace Corps offers 
these advantages to its volun¬ 
teers. 

Spanish instructor and TJC 
graduate John Hays says the 
pluses for Peace Corps members 
outweigh the minuses. He served 
two years in South America. 

Hays believes the Peace Corps 
benefits the volunteers more than 
it does the country they are sent 
to. 

Hays admitted the pay is rather 
low. His salary was $132 a month 
with certain medical benefits. He 
spent about $32 a month on food 
and about $12 on rent. 

Transportation in Latin and 
South America is extensive and 
effective. From centrally located 
Paraguay one can ride a bus 
system almost anywhere in the 
country. 

He offered the example of the 
comfortable sleeper buses. 
“From Asuncion, the capitol of 
Paraguay, you can reach Rio de 
Janeiro, 1,200 miles to the east, 
in about 34 hours,” Hays said. 
But he quickly added that the best 
and cheapest way is often the 
intra-country airplane flights. 

Although Paraguay was Hays’ 
host country, his job made it 
possible for him to travel exten¬ 
sively over Latin and South 
America. He visited Brazil, Ar¬ 
gentina, Uruguay, Chile, Peru, 
Bolivia, Panama, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua , Guatemala, Hondur¬ 
as, El Salvador and Mexico. 

Hays emphasized how little the 
average American actually 
knows about other countries. 

Volunteers experience a train¬ 
ing period before being sent 
overseas. Hays’ training area was 
in Southern California where he 
spent a total of 10 weeks. 

Hays studied a foreign lan¬ 
guage six hours and trained for a 
specific job skill for two to four 
hours daily. 

“Through language study the 


student gains more than just a 
regional viewpoint or view. In¬ 
stead he or she obtains someone 
else’s point of view and often 
finds other perspectives to be 
true,” he said. 

Hays says most foreign lan¬ 
guage classes are small because 
then it is easier to emphasize the 
speaking part of the language 
course. 

“It’s foolhardy to think lan¬ 
guages are unimportant, when we 
know we depend on other coun¬ 
tries for raw materials and liveli¬ 
hood,” Hays explained. 

Some jobs requiring fluent 
command of a foreign language, 
such as diplomacy, may be a little 
hard to come by, Hays said. 

Among other languages this 
Spanish instructor knows are 
Portugese and Guarani, Indian 
Paraguay. 

Hays believes the Corps “is an 
overall experience requiring par¬ 
ticipation of each and every 
aspect of the individual.” 

The Peace Corps is an out¬ 
growth of an organization in¬ 
spired by the Kennedy adminis¬ 
tration and made up of members 
recruited from all walks of life. 
Volunteers are sent to newly 
developed countries to help these 
nations meet their needs for 
skilled manpower. 

Hays first became interested in 
the Corps at college. 

After graduating from TJC, he 
received a B.A. in European 
history at Stephen F. Austin 
University. At the University of 
Houston he completed his M.A. 
in Spanish and started teaching. 

“I had no plans after graduat¬ 
ing from SFA and I was interested 
in some positive form of foreign 
involvement at that time,” says 
the well-traveled instructor. 

Hays’ specialty in the Peace 
Corps was agriculture. Other 
skills needed are in education, 
health and community develop¬ 
ment. The Corps can use archi¬ 
tects, bricklayers, carpenters, en¬ 
gineers, farmers, home econo¬ 
mists, medical assistants, nurses, 
plumbers and surveyors. 

The average time spent as a 
volunteer is usually two years. It 
is possible to become a Peace 


Corps staff member after extend¬ 
ing one’s term for a total of five 
years. The staff member is well 
paid and receives fringe benefits. 

As a volunteer. Hays learned 
how to play soccer and Latin 
American card games. He also 
learned native foods and how to 
prepare them. 

“The biggest fear encountered 
by the individual is the culture. 
The Peace Corps tests the flexi¬ 
bility of the individual.” This 
could be a reason for the Corps’ 
appeal to young persons since 
they are more adaptable,” he 
said. 

The Corps recommends but 
does not require a college educa¬ 
tion. The real necessity is a 
specific job skill. 

Members must be in decent 
physical shape and free of aller¬ 
gies. Hepatitis is a common prob¬ 
lem encountered in Latin and 
South America, especially for the 
individual whose system has not 
had time to adjust. 

Hays worked in the Paraguay 
state of Neembuau, where he 
worked for the secretary of agri¬ 
culture. He described a crude to 
elegant transition-one day work¬ 
ing in the fields with a small 
farmer and the next dining with a 
high official. 

Hays mentioned that members 
or volunteers are sent only to 
those countries which have invit¬ 
ed them and they work only on 
projects the country has request¬ 
ed. 

The real benefactors in the 
Peace Corps, Hays said, are the 
volunteers because of the valu¬ 
able experience and the United 
States “for its apparent role in 
helping countries develop.” 


Firehouse Chili 
No. 1 

Chili, Frito Pies, 
Bar-B Q. Salads and 
Sandwiches 

LOOP 323 AND S. BROADWAY 
NEXT TO FRENCH QUARTERS 
ACROSS FROM SAFEWAY 
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Christmas Gift Guide BIG 

AVI 


QH3EMS 



PAY-LESS 


FAMILY SHOE STORES 


Men's Cowboy Boots 
5 Styles To 
Choose From 

Sizes 

6 ’/ 2-12 

$21.99- 

27.99 


MENS SHOES 
• Dress • Sports 
Athletics 


Sizes 5 -10 




Ladies 

and 

Teens 


DRESS and CASUALS 
Wide Variety of Styles 

*3." T. *13.99 

SOME 2 PAIR $5.™ 


1121 East 5th St. open till 9 pm 
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Fashion merchandising students* choose a 
wooded setting to model this season’s styles. 
Left, Deborah Williams show off a midcalf 
diagonal stripe jumper, harmonizing turtleneck 
and turban scarf wrap. Her striped clogs 


Fall, winter fashions 

complete the ensemble. Center, Barbara Biggs 
feels carefree in her waisted jump suit that can 
be worn with or without a blouse or 
long-sleeved T-shirt. Right, Deborah Page 
looks ready for anything in her wrapped, jacket 


and matching pants tucked warmly inside lace 
up boots. A lighter turtle neck makes the outfit 
perfect for increasingly colder days. (Staff 
photos by Mary Guthrie.) 


Fall fashions range from ‘clean’to ‘gypsy’look 


By JEAN CRUTCHFIELD 

Texture is big news in fall and 
winter fashions, explained Gay 


van Bever, instructor of fashion 
merchandising. 

Designers are putting together 
different textures as well as 


Department revamps 
mathematics courses 


The calculus-analytic geometry 
course sequence has undergone 
extensive reorganization this 
year. Instead of taking calculus 
and analytic geometry in two sep¬ 
arate courses, the student now 
takes them in one course. 

The old sequence required the 
student to take calculus and 
analytic geometry as two courses 
in the first semester, mathemat¬ 
ics department chairman Marvin 
Davis said. Calculus II and III 
would then be taken in the second 
and third semesters. 

With the recent changes, one 
course combines first, second and 
third semester calculus with only 
the amount of analytic geometry 
needed for that level of calculus. 
Davis believes these changes help 
“spread out’’ the material in a 
more effective way. 

“Since the new course meets 
four times a week, the student 
gets 15 additional contact hours 
during the semester,’* said Davis. 

“This gives the student a 
chance to mature mathematic¬ 
ally.’’ 

This lighter load in the first 
semester allows students to de¬ 
vote more time to studying. 
Spreading out of analytic geom¬ 
etry helps to “fill in the gaps’’ 
caused by separating the two 


courses. 

This semester the department 
has five sections enrolled in the 
new first semester course. The 
process of fading out the old 
course will take at least one year 
because the students who started 
in the old sequence will finish in 
the same sequence. 

The majority of students taking 
the calculus-analytic geometry 
sequence are engineering majors, 
explained Davis. Mathematics, 
pre-med, physics and veterinary 
majors also must take the se¬ 
quence. 

The new course spreads out 
analytic geometry over three se¬ 
mesters of calculus. In the first 
semester of calculus, three chap¬ 
ters of analytic geometry are 
covered. Fundamental concepts, 
the straight line and circle and 
conics are discussed. 

Second semester calculus deals 
with algebraic curves, more on 
conics and simplification of equa¬ 
tions. Polar coordinates and para¬ 
metric equations are included in 
Calculus III in third semester. 

In the fourth semester of the 
new sequence, no analytic geom¬ 
etry is taught. In this final 
semester the student takes cal¬ 
culus IV and differential equa¬ 
tions. 


different prints for that new look 
called folk fantasy. Using true 
colors of green, tomato red and 
purple helps carry out this new 
gypsy effect. The folk fantasy is 
reflected in the peasant blouse 
and ruffled skirt. 

• Another popular style this sea¬ 
son is the clean or tailored look, 
van Bever said. 

The suit, dress or pant, simple 
with no jewelry or scarves, cap¬ 
tures the clean look. Cinnamon, 
green, black and colors muted 
with gray and brown help accent 
this style. . 

Dresses are in big demand 
again. Probably the most popular, 
especially for high school and 
college students, are the gaucho 
pants worn with the very popular 
dress or western style boot. 

The sweater and layered look 
are also popular again this fall, 
van Bever explained. Sweaters 
with hoods, vests and blazers are 
big on high school and college 
campus. 

The jumpsuit, worn with no 
more accessories than a cuff 
bracelet of silver, gold or pewter 
and small earrings, is also fash¬ 
ionable. 

For evening wear, folk fantasy 
is again the stylfe. 

Also popular is the short eve- 
lng dress in simple black or the 
pajama pants With that oriental 
look. 

Most popular and newest is the 
handkerchief dress and the tux¬ 
edo look, van Bever said. The 
tuxedo look includes all acces¬ 
sories, from tux shirt to bow tie. 

A person doesn’t need a lot of 
clothes or a lot of money in order 


to be fashionable, van Bever 
commented. The right accessor¬ 
ies and practical colors can make 
an outfit. 

“College students can have a 
variety of outfits’’ a.t very little 


cost, van Bever explained. 

“All you need is a good line 
gray or camel colored skirt or 
pant. With this you can mix and 
match your blouses and sweaters 
and each time have a completely' 
different outfit.’’ 


2-year program leads 

i i 

to fashion careers 


A two-year program in fashion 
merchandising can lead to such 
occupations as merchandise man¬ 
ager, sales clerk and comparison 
shopper. 

Fashion merchandising, ac¬ 
cording to program coordinator v 
Nell Warren, is in its second year. 

Students in this program work 
a minimum of 20 hours a week at 
local retail stores. These busi¬ 
nesses include J. C. Penney, 
Selber Brothers, Stanley’s, New 
Yorker, Sears, Montgomery 
Wards and other specialty stores. 

Students gain experience in 
sales and management rela¬ 
tions,’’ Warren said. 

Business and management 
courses are included in the pro¬ 
gram along with fashion mer¬ 
chandising courses. 

Fashion merchandising cours¬ 
es, Warren says, teach self im¬ 
provement, basic selling tech¬ 
niques, understanding consumer 
behavior, fashion history, vocab¬ 
ulary, and trends. 

Forty-seven freshman and 
sophomores are in the program, 
she said. 


Special admission is necessary 
for the technical program. Appli¬ 
cants must fill out an application 
and have an interview to be 
accepted. 

“Field trips are an essential 
part of fashion merchandising,’’ 
said Warren, “and we try to take 
two out-of-town trips a year.’’ 

They toured Neiman-Marcus in 
Dallas during its Irish fortnight. A 
fortnight, explained Warren, is a 
special promotion event exclu¬ 
sive Dallas firm holds each fall. 

Students in the program have 
also taken field trips to Tyler area 
retail outlets. They have gone to 
Broadway Square Mall to study 
mall layout and to individual 
stores to study layout, display, 
promotion and behavior of sales 
clerks. 

The job market for fashion 
merchandising majors is one 
where “initiative and the will to 
do hard work is necessary and 
important,’’ says Warren. “A 
student must really want to 
succeed to do well in the fashion 
world.’’ 
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Computer pinpoints jobs, 
but still isn't able to think 


By JAMES WITT 

One valuable worker on cam¬ 
pus keeps long office hours, 8 
a.m. to 9 p.m. But like students, 
this worker takes weekends off. 

In Jenkins Hall 110, the IBM 
computer plays a bigger and 
bigger part in the life of the 
college, says Data Processing 
Manager Bill Gwatney. 

The unit arranges students' 
records of performance for the 
year, counts their absences and 
handles mid-semester and final 
grades. In addition to student 
records, the unit handles the task 
of locating jobs for students, by 
receiving employment offerings 
from merchants and relaying 
them to the students. 

The unit also controls state aid 
reports, veteran information, 
short courses and the payroll. 
“The unit is being used exten¬ 
sively," Gwatney said. The Com¬ 
puter Center fits between the 
classroom and the academic field. 

In the future Gwatney hopes 
the unit will be able to speed up 
registration. 

This computer is an IBM 


Ten sophomores are new mem¬ 
bers of Phi Theta Kappa junior 
college honor society, according 
to sponsor Lena Exum. 

New members are: 

Robert Edwin Bryant, Deborah 
Carrah Chamblee, Deborah Leigh 
Daughtry, Vicki Lea Freeman, 
Karen Patrice Herbst, Frederick 
Wayne Kersh, Merri Suzanne 
Ligon, Nancy Lee Roberts, Roger 
Britt Ruby and Agnes Renee 
Sanford. 

Requirements for membership 
in Phi Theta Kappa include a 2.5 
average on total college work, an 
average of 15 hours per semester 
and good moral character and 
citizenship. A baccalaureate de¬ 
gree plan must be followed and 
the student must have attended 
TJC at least one semester. 

Initiation brought total mem¬ 
bership to 29. “This is more than 
we had last fall," Exum said. 
Spring initiation should be around 
50 members. 

The honor society holds month¬ 
ly meetings, has both a spring 


system 370 and model 125, the 
newest and latest of the unit of 
IBM. It has a voltage of only 208, 
with little chance * of being an 
electrical hazard. With few mech¬ 
anical parts, the unit seldom 
needs repairs, Gwatney says. 

During this fall's registration 
the computer suddenly stopped. 
A small paper clip left in a 
punch-card had bruised fine read¬ 
ing brushes. IBM workers in half 
an hour repaired the unit. 

This unit can take on five 
separate areas at the same time. 
While a student is changing his 
schedule, the unit can be playing 
tic-tac-toe with another student. 

In anything the computer does, 
it must have step by step in¬ 
structions down to the last detail. 

Programming the computer to 
play tic-tac-toe took over 50 
sheets of paper, with step-by-step 
instructions to play and move. 

“But it does not think, so a 
person can beat the computer 
with the same moves, time and 
time again. This of course can be 
boring, but you should be thankful 
it can’t think or you would never 
win," said Gwatney. 


and fall initiation and helps host 
the annual Career Day in the 
spring. 


Delta Upsilon fraternity has 
chalked up another Blood Drive 
win, donating more pints than 
any other fraternal organization 
for the fourth consecutive se¬ 
mester. 

Other activities for this fall 
include collecting canned foods 
for the Salvation Army and donat¬ 
ing to the Heart Fund, fraternity 
president Larry Olson said. 

On Nov. 19, 1971, both Delta 
Upsilon and Tyler Junior College 
made fraternity history, when DU 
became the first national fratern¬ 
ity ever to incorporate a chapter 


This unit is set up with the 
tightest security systems. In the 
event the operator must obtain 
information not available to the 
general public, the security num¬ 
ber for clearance must be fed into 
the unit before the information 
will be given. 

The unit has four disc-packs, 
which hold about 70,000,000 let¬ 
ters or numbers, more than 
enough for its task. 

But with more students, the 
excess gap is narrowing. If a file 
should burn out, other files 
contain the same information. If 
not on punch cards, the records 
will be on magnetic tapes from a 
disc-pack. 

The main system of the com¬ 
puter is the memory bank con¬ 
taining all valid information. 

Gwatney heads up a staff of six: 
computer programmers and key¬ 
punch operators are Merrill Can¬ 
trell, Eddie Marsh, Gayle Rich¬ 
mond, Ailene Strickland and Peg¬ 
gy Garen. Bill Muxworthy is IBM 
Computer Engineer. 

Each of the key-punch operat¬ 
ors and programmers goes 
through three to seven years of 
training. If one of them should 
leave, a replacement would come 
from a computer college and not 
from IBM, Gwatney said. 

In the past the public thought 
the computer replaced people but 
it has only done away with the 
long hours of book work, Gwatney 
explained. The unit needs people 
to operate it and maintain it for 
years of service. 


on a junior college campus. 

They are “proud to celebrate 
their fifth anniversary on this 50th 
anniversary of TJC," Olson said. 

Each year the fraternity awards 
a $100 scholarship to an aca¬ 
demically deserving student, de¬ 
pending on financial need. 

“DU's chapter's goal is to 
strive toward the highest degree 
of academic success and a greater 
understanding and cooperation 
between all fraternities, other 
organizations and the faculty and 
administration of TJC," Olson 
said. 


Phi Theta Kappa initiates 10 


DU's bleed for a cause, 
winfrat trophy 4th time 


7He*t 4 ‘Dtecocutt S 

Has the best prices in Tyler on top brand 

• Jeans' • Sportswear 

• Jean Suits • Shoes 

SAVE 40% to 70% 

MEN’S DISCOUNT SHOP 

1109 E. Fifth Next to Payless Shoes Open 9 til 6 



Reel to reel 

Operator Peggy Garen changes reels on the college's IBM 
computer system. (Staff photo by Mike Boucher.) 


Sociology club to prepare 
gifts for state school 


The Sociology Club will prepare 
“goodie bags" to send to Lufkin 
State School as their December 
project. 

Rather th^n candies or other 
food items, practical items will go 
in the bags. This will enable the 
patient to spend his money allow¬ 
ance on something else, sociology 
instructor Rebecca Laughlin ex¬ 
plained. 

The 50 members are “students 
majoring in behavior sciences 
who are interested in working 
with people," Laughlin says. 

A field trip to the Lufkin school 
will be in the spring. Lufkin has 
the only state school where 
students are allowed to observe 
mental illness and retardation. 


Guides at the school will divide 
the club into two groups for 
two-hour tours. “Patients love 
the extra attention," says Laugh¬ 
lin. 

Another spring project is to 
renovate a house belonging to an 
elderly couple or underprivileged 
family. The club obtains a fam¬ 
ily’s name from the Department 
of Public Welfare. 

At club meetings, members 
discuss marriage, crime, family, 
divorce or some other social 
problem. Goseness is felt as 
problems among members are 
shared, Laughlin said. 

President of the club is soph¬ 
omore Doug Dotson of Tyler. 



Carved crystal flower with a dazzling 
diamond center, suspended from,a 
chain of 14 karat yellow gold. A little 
work of art to wear with great joy. $50. 
Something Beautiful for Everyone. SM 
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Godfather' author makes offer instructor couldn't refuse 


By KEY AN HALE 

A day in the life of English 
instructor Laura Hunt once con¬ 
sisted of mingling with famous 
authors, sitting in meetings of 
publishing company executives 
and performing secretarial tasks 
for the author of “The Godfath¬ 
er.” 

Hunt worked for G. P. Putnam 
and Sons, a New York publishing 
company, from September 1972 
to September 1973. “It was a real 
exciting job,” she said. 

As editorial assistant to the 
editor in chief, Hunt’s duties 
consisted of reading and evaluat¬ 
ing manuscripts not solicited by 
agents but by individual authors. 
She either sends rejection slips or 
recommendations to the editor. 

She also read recent French 
novels and wrote reports on how 
they would appeal to the Ameri¬ 
can market in addition to writing 
book jacket covers and sales 
presentations. 

Hunt said luck played a big role 
in getting the job. “I happened to 
apply on the day their French 
reader quit. When they found out 
I spoke French and had a degree 
in creative writing, they were 
thrilled because I could take over 
two jobs.” 

Her first day on the job, Hunt 
answered the phone to hear a 


curious voice ask, “Who are 
you?” She explaind it was her 
first day and the caller introduced 
himself as Mario Puzo, author of 
‘‘The Godfather.” 

“He gave me the third de¬ 
gree,” Hunt recalled. “He asked 
me where I came from and what I 
wanted to be. I told him I wanted 
to be a writer and he offered to 
help. He was very kind and 
fatherly. 

“He walked into the office one 
day wearing what he always 
wore-blue jeans and a navy blue 
T-shirt full of holes. The only 
reason I knew it was he was 
because everybody jumped up,” 
she said. 

Hunt remembered the author 
as being short, fat, and very 
self-conscious about his appear¬ 
ance. She got a chance to be his 
secretary when he told her he 
needed someone to do secretarial 
tasks such as typing letters. 

“I told him I didn’t want to be 
paid,” she said, “but he sent me 
a gold pen from Tiffany’s with a 
note that said ‘To sign my 
royalty checks with-Mario 
Puzo’.” 

“The Godfather” had already 
been published at that time and 
Puzo was working on a book about 
Las Vegas and gambling. 

“He loved to gamble,” said 
Hunt. “I once told him I was 
interested in King Arthur and the 


Holy Grail and he said, “Oh, I can 
use that in my book. Tell me all 
about it. 

“I told him and he did use it. 
He compares King Arthur’s 
search for the Holy Grail to the 
gambler’s search for a win,” she 
said. 

Hunt said Puzo was a kind man 
because he always treated her 
totally equal as if she was “really 
important.” 

Puzo was not the only writer 
the English instructor met in her 
job. 

She met Jacqueline Susann, 
author of “Valley of the Dolls,” 
whom she described as “very cool 
and overdressed,” Art Buchwald, 
complete with cigar; and Edward 
Gorey, an illustrator well known 
in publishers’ circles. 

Another author she met was 
Viktor Frankl, a man who had 
lived in a concentration camp and 
had seen a young boy commit 
suicide. He had written a book on 
daily living that had made an 


immense impression on Hunt. 

“Gorey was a very nervous 
man,” she said. “Really, they 
were all pretty nervous. Except 
Jacqueline Susann. She was cool. 
It was funny to see all the 
different personalities.” 

Another one of the personali¬ 
ties was the editor of the com¬ 
pany, William Trag. 

Targ had worked his way up 
from stock room to editor in chief 
and had written several books 
himself, including his autobiog¬ 
raphy. 

“He knew how to tell when a 
book would sell,” Hunt said. “He 
just knew ‘Love Story’ would be 
big, but the company turned it 
down. 

“Targ was a rare book collect¬ 
or. He had a large collection of 
rare books and first editions of 
books. He sold his entire 
collection to the University of 
Texas for a huge sum. I believe it 
makes up the basis of their rare 
book collection.” 


All of the company employees 
got any book the company pub¬ 
lished for free, “so I added to my 
library too,” said Hunt. 

Once Targ went to London for a 
month, leaving Hunt in charge of 
his office. “I got to attend 
editorial meetings and take 
notes for him,” she said. 

Hunt said another reason she 
enjoyed the job so much was that 
everybody who worked there 
wanted to be a writer. “It joined 
us in a kind of comradeship. I 
made some very close friends 
there,” she said. 

“One guy I met was a play¬ 
wright who had an off-Broadway 
play running,” she said. “We 
were thrilled that one of us had 
‘made it’.” 

Hunt left the job in September 
1973 to come to Texas and get 
married. “I hated to leave,” she 
said. “They said that in six more 
months I could have been assist¬ 
ant editor. But I wanted to get 
married.” 


Sea animals flash color in biology lab 


Students plan to landscape 
Vaughn Conservatory foyer 


Ornamental horticultural stu¬ 
dents will landscape the foyer of 
Bonna Bess Vaughn Conservatory 
early in December. 

“It was the students’ idea to 
landscape the large spacious foy¬ 
er,” says conservatory curator 
Dale Groom. 

“Herbaceous and tropical 
plants that require moderate 
care will be used,” Groom ex¬ 
plained. 

The lab project will take about 
six hours initially but caring for 
the plants will also be part of lab. 

At the entrance door will be an 
upright palm in a planter. 

In the bed to the left of the 
entrance against the brick wall 


will be an eight-foot leafy-green 
schefflera with four small cro- 
tons-showy varicolored foliage-at 
the base for color. 

A circular seat planter in the 
center of foyer will contain a 
dracena plant. 

‘‘With the circular seat planter 
and wooden benches, the foyer 
will be a nice place for students 
and visitors,” says Groom. 

Plants are purchased from 
Green Leaves Greenhouses and 
Charlie Cook and Associates, Inc. 

‘‘The horticulture students se¬ 
lected a simple yet effective 
design with amount of care 
needed considered,” says 
Groom. 


By MARILYN McDONALD 

Swimming through the water 
like a pair of false teeth, two file 
clams are part of the variety in the 
salt water aquarium in the biology 
lab. 

The aquarium contains living 
specimens of the phyla that the 
class of animal biology 114 stud¬ 
ies, says lab instructor Dennis 
Mayfield. Phyla is a group of 
animals that do not have a 
backbone. 

With the two file clams are a 
sea anemone, starfish, sea snail, 
sea slug, hermit crab, a piece of 
living rose coral and two black 
mollies. 

The two file clams are white- 
shelled with the living part bright 
orange. They are related to a 
scollop, “but these clams are not 
edible,” he explained. 

They swim through the water 
by clapping their shell together. 

The orange body of the clams 
has 40 tentacles that look like 
hair. These tentacles are so 
sensitive, if barely touched the 
clam will close. 

The sea anemone is an Atlantic 
Ocean animal that looks like a 
beautiful pink flower. 


A starfish, sea snail and a sea 
slug are members of this aquar¬ 
ium also. The sea snail is light 
orange with dark brown spots. 
The sea slug is a snail without a 
shell. 

A hermit crab and a piece of 
living rose coral are also included. 
The hermit crab is the crab 
usually found on the beach. These 
crabs live in the discarded shell of 
a snail for protection. The brain of 
the rose coral is a light pink. 

Most of the animals in the 
aquarium came off the Florida 
Coast. 

Feeding is not a daily process. 
Checking the salinity and water 
temperature are. 

One shrimp head is given to the 
animals in the salt aquarium for a 
two-week period. Squid fish 
flakes and tender raw-beef hearts 
are also on the menu. Two dollars 
worth of food will last six months, 
he said. 

The amount of food they will 
eat in a week can be measured as 
one-fourth inch square. The crabs 


can be fed more often. 

Before feeding, the attendant 
must remove rings, bracelets and 
watches. And oil from make-up or 
formaldehyde must be removed 
from hands before washing thor¬ 
oughly with soap, drying so no 
chlorine from the water will get in 
the aquarium. 

A salt water aquarium has to 
have the salinity of water checked 
every day because of water 
evaporation, Mayfield explained. 
The salinity is checked by a 
hydrometer that should regulate 
at 1.0245. Sixteen pounds of 
synthetic sea salt is added to 50 
gallons of fresh water to fill the 
aquarium. 

The salt water has to be kept 
for eight weeks before putting 
fish in it. 

These phyla are hand fed so 
food goes directly in their 
mouths. “It is much more fasci¬ 
nating to see than a fresh water 
aquarium because you see things 
you don’t ordinarily get to see,” 
Mayfield said. 
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Land surveying students 
see through star mist 


By JAMES LACY 

Many students find the stars 
romantic. 

On a cloudless night, the land 
surveying class found the stars 
informative. 

Under the direction of instruct¬ 
or E. E. Hendrix and assisted by 
student Jack Welsh, the class 
made an observation on Polaris, 
the north star. 

Polaris, generally speaking, is 
right above the North Pole and 
rotates around it in a minute 
circle. 

Since surveying deals with dis¬ 
tance and direction and in land 
surveying the reference point is 
true north, observing the stars 
will reveal true north. 

“By knowing the rotation of 
the earth and the path of Polaris, 
through a series of spherical 
trigonometry calculations, we can 
compute the angle between Po¬ 
laris and true north,” said Welsh. 

This particular survey was to 
acquaint students with determin¬ 
ing true north by making an 
observation on Polaris. i 

Welsh, a student at TJC major¬ 
ing in land surveying, is a 
free-lance surveyor who became 


interested in surveying in 1958 
while in the military. 

“In 20 years in the military, 
surveying was my primary job,” 
said Welsh. 

He considers surveying not 
only a job but a hobby as well. 

This is Welsh’s second semest¬ 
er at TJC and he plans to continue 
his education to become a Regist¬ 
ered Public Surveyor in Texas. 

Welsh indicated he fits in well 
with the other students, saying, 
“I feel I’m just one of the class 
and I enjoy working with young 
aspiring surveyors.” 

Welsh added he thinks survey¬ 
ing “is one of the better profes¬ 
sions because there is always a 
demand for good surveyors.” 

A method of determining an 
accurate direction is through ob¬ 
serving celestial bodies. 

Welsh says a true direction to a 
celestial body can be determined 
by: ; 

Knowing the relative position of 
the celestial body. T 

-Knowing an angular value 
measured from that celestial body 
to a reference point placed on the 
earth’s surface. 

-And knowing the time the 
celestial body was observed. 
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Final exam schedule 



DAY CLASSES 


DATE 

EXAM TIME 

CLASS PERIOD 

Monday, Dec. 13 

8 a.m.;10 a.m. 

10:05 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 

1 p.m.-3 p.m. 

3:05 p.m.-5:05 p.m. 

MWF 7 a.m. 
MWF 8 a.m. 
MWF 9 a.m. 
MWF 10 a.m. 

Tuesday, Dec. 14 

8 a.m.-10 a.m. 

10:05 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 

1 p.m.-3 p.m. 

3:05 p.m.-5:05 p.m. 

TTH 7 a.m. 

TTH8:25 a.m. 
TTH 9:50 a.m. 
TTH 11:15 a.m. 

Wednesday, Dec. 15 

8 a.m.-10 a.m. 

10:05 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 

1 p.m.-3 p.m. 

3:05 p.m.-5:05 p.m. 

MWF 11 a.m. 
MWF 12 noon 
MWF 1 p.m. 
MWF 2 p.m. 

Thursday, Dec. 16 

8 a.m.-10 a.m. 

10:05 a.m.-12:05 p.m. 

1 p.m.-3 p.m. 

3:05 p.m.-5:05 p.m. 

TTH 12:40 p.m. 
TTH 2:05 p.m. 
TTH 3:30 p.m. 
MWF 3 p.m. 

Friday, Dec. 17 

8 a.m.-10 a.m. 

MWF 4 p.m. 


EVENING CLASSES 


DATE 

EXAM TIME 

CLASS PERIOD 

Dec. 13 

5:35-7:30 p.m. 
7:4Q-9:30 p.m. 

1 M&W 

2 M 

Dec. 14 

5:35-7:30 p.jn. 
7:40-9:30 p.m. 

1 TTH 

2 T 

Dec. 15 

7-8:50 p.m. 

2 W 

Dec. 16 

7-8:50 p.m. 

2 TH 

Dec. 17 

6-7:50 p.m. 

1 F 





Groom says conservatory 
to be ready for spring 


Curator and ornamental horti¬ 
culture instructor Dale E. Groom 
expects the greenhouse at Bonna 
Bess Vaughn Conservatory to be 
in operation by the spring se¬ 
mester. 

The greenhouse will contain 
tropical plants as well as the 
ordinary house plant. Each type 
of plant will be treated according 
to its specific need, says Groom. 

The building is equipped with 
high and low humidity areas. 
Heaters and water evaporation 
coolers control the exact year- 
round conditions needed for the 
plants. 

Conservatory plans requested 
eight major plants such as bam¬ 
boo palms, three flats of ground¬ 
covering plants, two large plant¬ 
ers for the sides of the foyer and 
two baskets of Boston fern to 
hang from wrought iron brackets. 

Seventeen horticulture stu¬ 
dents drew plans for interior 
landscaping of the conservatory. 
Their plans were sent to Director 
of Technology Richard Minter in 
November for approval, Groom 
said. 

At this time the foyer houses 




Area artist reacts to feelings 
rather than political causes 


By JIM WILSON 

An artist is “constantly declar¬ 
ing something,’’ East Texas artist 
Ancel Nunn told a group of about 
20 of art department chairman 
Charles Cavanaugh’s painting 
students. 

During a tour of his Palestine 
studio, Nunn pointed out his 
“Bright and Early Coffee’’ sign 
painting to explain his point. 

“Everything about this coffee 
shows excitement about morning. 

“This brought forth how I 
would like to feel every morning. 
And words cannot state how I 
feel.’’ 

The well-known rural painter 
said, “Very few painters have 
made it by making social state¬ 
ments as political cartoonists do. 
After the issue is over the work is 
dead.’’ 

Speaking in his quaint studio 
that once was a pattern shop for 
an iron foundry, Nunn lectured on 
the stairstep degrees of abstract¬ 
ness. 

“Everybody gets something 
different from the different types 
of abstractness until we get to the 
direct thought type of picture,’’ 
says Nunn. 

Nunn paints what he knows and 
understands, taking no shortcuts 
with his subjects. As he explains, 
“I react with positive, neutral and 
negative feelings. I only act on 
those things I get a positive 
feeling on.’’ 

At the age of 15, Nunn studied 
at the Dallas Art Institute and in 
summer workshops. After grad¬ 
uating from high school he joined 
the Army in 1947 spending sev¬ 
eral different active duty periods 
and attaining the rank of Major. 

During this period he did little 
or no painting. Finally he produc¬ 
ed a single painting in 1962. He 
was recalled to active duty in 1963 
and produced no paintings during 
that year. Upon release from the 


army in 1964 he committed him¬ 
self to becoming a professional 
artist. 

He was recently commissioned 
by the U. S. government to do two 
bicentennial paintings for $8,000. 

“Rules do not always apply in 
painting. You don’t have to tech¬ 
nically be a good painter. If you 
can get the statement across to 
the viewer you have succeeded,’’ 
says Nunn. 



“Lately I have been doing 
studies on the female mind as a 
contrast of an image to reality, 
something I couldn’t have done at 
20 years old. It is necessary to be 
an outsider looking in to see the 
reality. At 20 I saw too much 
image. 

“We change our philosophy 
and attitudes with age. This is not 
true with the artist. He revises 
only his philosophy,’’ says Nunn. 



Norfork Island pines donated by 
Dr. I. E. Lamberth. “They will 
need moving soon because of lack 
of sunlight,’’ Groom explained. 

Groom said his students will 
also landscape the grounds sur¬ 
rounding the conservatory when 
the time comes. 

The greenhouse will be open to 
garden clubs by appointment. 
There probably will be a guide to 
explain and narrate the tours, 
says Groom. 

The Orchid Society has offered 
some orchids. Dr. Wiley Roosth 
and Lamberth are also donors. 

Complete stocking for study 
and display purposes could take a 
year or more, Groom says. Floor 
space of the greenhouse is ap¬ 
proximately 3,800 square feet. 

The east room of the green¬ 
house is for potting and working 
with the plants. 

Even though ornamental horti¬ 
culture was not in the current 
catalogue, 10 women and eight 
men enrolled. “This turnout indi¬ 
cated interest will be overwhelm¬ 
ing when word gets around 
concerning the course and job 
possibilities,’’ Groom said. 


Local florists are already asking 
when students will be ready for 
employment. 

At present, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare 
figures show, there are 56 types 
of employment for the ornamental 
horticulture graduate from golf 
course construction to woody 
plant specialist. 

Ornamental horticulture de¬ 
scribes a group of occupations 
that deal with the growing and 
production of ornamental plants, 
design and construction of land¬ 
scapes, and sale and use of trees, 
shrubs, flowers, garden plants 
and turf. 

“These occupations improve 
and beautify man’s environ¬ 
ment,’’ Groom commented. 

Awareness of environment has 
led to a growing interest in plants 
and flowers to beautify homes 
and communities. This has creat¬ 
ed an acute shortage of skilled 
horticulture technicians. “The 
horticulture technician’s work is 
increasingly complex and perhaps 
even more challenging than in¬ 
door occupations,’’ says Groom. 


Library enlarges verticle files 


The library has added to its old 
vertical files qew filing cabinets at 
the north door of the library. 

Librarian Johnnye Kennedy 
said, “These files are important 
and useful to students who have 
reports, essays, research papers, 
and other assignments. 

Six new files added to the nine 
old ones, make 15 vertical files for 
students’ use. “The old files in 
the library for about seven years 
needed expanding,’’ Kennedy 
said. 

These files contain information 
from a-z such as speeches, geol¬ 
ogy, sociology, biology, litera¬ 
ture, U.S. presidents, Texas, 
Tyler and Smith County. 

This information is available to 
the student any time the library is 


open. 

“But these files can only be 
used in the library and cannot be 
checked out,’’ Kennedy said. 

When students finish with the 
files, they should lay them on top 
of the file cabinet, “but do not try 
to file them,” she said. 

These file cabinets are larger 
than the other files and “help 
make the library more bright and 
colorful,” she said. 

Kennedy said librarians daily 
add new material from maga¬ 
zines, newspapers and even mail 
to these files. 

“Any student can make a xerox 
copy of any of the material in the 
files or may make notes from any 
of the material.” 


Greenhouse boasts automation 


Artist explains 

Rural artist Ancel Nunn tells to members of Charles 
Cavanaugh’s painting class how he paints in his studio in 
Palestine. (Courtesy photo by Becky Allen.) 


The octagon dome-shaped 
greenhouse nearing completion 
boasts automatic windows and 
sprinkler systems and corrugated 
grow benches. 

The all-electric Bonna Bess 
Vaughn conservatory has three 
rooms with sliding glass doors so 
the rooms can be individually 
temperature controlled. 

Charles Harrison, foreman and 
builder of the greenhouse, and 
employee of Baumeister Con¬ 
struction, explains the building 
features interior. 

He said the second level of 
lower dome windows can be 
opened by a hand wheel. This 
wheel opens three to six units of 
window panes around the green¬ 
house. 

The second level of windows in 
the upper dome may be opened 
either automatically or by hand. 

Three sets of windows open in 
the high humidity and low humid¬ 
ity areas. The first level of 
window panes throughout the 
greenhouse is stationary. 


An automatic safety feature is 
set off by an outside wind rain 
monitor that resembles a tiny 
propeller. If the wind intensifies 
and the greenhouse windows are 
open they will automatically 
close, Harrison says. 

Dirt-filled growing beds in the 
high humidity room are sunken 
into the floor for larger plants, he 
explained. These beds have their 
own individual sprinkler system 
that can be set off automatically 
so the greenhouse can be left 
unattended. 

The sprinkler syster in the high 
humidity room will water plant 
benches and sunken beds. 

Grow benches have a corrugat¬ 
ed base for greater strength to 
hold potted plants. 

Each grow bench, Harrison 
explains, will have two tubes of 
fluorescent light fixtures hanging 
above potted plants to help them 
grow. Additional light fixtures are 
mounted on the horizontal beams 
of the greenhouse just aboved the 
first row of windows. 
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Dorm residents may stay 
on campus for holiday break 


With special permission, stu¬ 
dents may remain in the dofmi- 
tories over the semester break. 

But for all students checking 
out of the dormitories during the 
break, the doors will close at 6 
p.m. Dec. 17 and reopen at 6 p.m. 


Recreation leadership major, 
Nancy Price, is adviser of a new 
outdoor recreation explorer post. 

Explorer posts originally set up 
by the Boy Scouts are open to 
high school students. The post 
consists of eight high school 
students from Chapel Hill, Robert 
E. Lee and John Tyler high 
schools. “We hope to grow,” said 
Price. 

Price got the position as adviser 
from David Knotts, head of the 
recreational leadership depart¬ 
ment. 

Another recreational leader¬ 
ship major, Cathy Long, is asso¬ 
ciate adviser. 

“I am like a go-between,” 
Price says of her volunteer job. “I 
contact people when we need 
speakers for permission for field 
trips. I help in dealing with some 
of the problems and serve as a 
guide. I am an adviser, not a 
teacher.” 

Price thinks this experience will 
be helpful to her major because it 
“shows different aspects of the 
career and gives me the oppor¬ 
tunity to work with people. This is 


Jan. 9. 

To coincide with the dormitory 
check-out time, the cafeteria will 
close after the noon meal Dec. 17, 
according to Ethel Stokes, 
Vaughn Hall dormitory director 
and cafeteria helper. 


what I’ll be doing in a career.” 

The explorer post exposes ex¬ 
plorers to “the good things, the 
fun things in this field as well as 
the unglamourous things, such as 
wearing the uniform with the 
badge,” said Price. “It will 
acquaint them with different ca¬ 
reer opportunities in the recrea¬ 
tional leadership field.” 

Among career opportunities 
the explorers get exposure to are 
jobs dealing with city recreational 
departments, city parks and state 
parks. Others are game and fish 
hatcheries and “anything that 
has to do with parks and wildlife 
or outdoors.” 

In existence one month, the 
post meets in the Powell Building 
every other week. They are 
studying wildlife management 
but hopefully will get into outdoor 
recreation soon, Price said. 

“So far we’ve got acquainted, 
had a couple of speakers and a 
film and elected temporary offi¬ 
cers,” said Price. “We also had a 
booth at the Boy Scout Jambo¬ 
ree.” 


Any student living off-campus 
wishing to move in the dorm next 
semester may sign a waiting list 
handled by Maxene Robinson, 
secretary to Administrative Vice 
President Edwin Fowler. 

“If students for some reason 
cannot go home and they check 
with the dormitory directors, we 
will try to make arrangements for 
them to live in the dorm over the 
holidays,” said Student Activities 
Director Billy Jack Doggett. 

Reasons some students may 
not be able to go home include 
transportation and financial prob¬ 
lems that hinge mainly on the 
“distance home,” Doggett said. 

“We would like to encourage 
everyone to go home over the 
holidays and be with their fami¬ 
lies,” he added. 

As to the availability of dorm 
space, Doggett said “usually 
many vacancies come up during 
the semester break.” 

“But students should go by and 
check on their dormitory arrange¬ 
ment before leaving school for the 
holidays,” Doggett added. 

Before checking out of the 
dorm, students are urged to clean 
their dorm room, bathroom, and 
area outside their door thoroughly 
before checking out of the dorm. 

“Students who plan to return in 
the spring may leave their things 
in the dorm over the holidays,” 
said Doggett, “but we must 
emphasize that the college cannot 
assume the responsibility for 
these articles.” 

A last minute check of the dorm 
room may include: 

-Checking the windows to see 
that they are closed and locked. 

-Unplugging all electrical ap¬ 
pliances that will be left in the 
room. 

-A final cleaning and straight¬ 
ening. 

-Removing all valuable equip¬ 
ment and personal effects. 

-And checking the door to see 
that it is properly closed and 
locked. 

Any student who does not plan 
to return for the spring term 
should turn his room key in to the 
dormitory director. 

Items students consider taking 
home for the holidays include, 
“stereo equipment, clock radios, 
jewelry, hairdryers and money,” 
said Doggett. 

“Security officers will be on 
duty during the holidays and will 
keep a check on the dormitories,” 
he s^id. 

Dormitory closing times and 
suggestions are the same for the 
men’s and women’s dormitories, 
according to Doggett. 

“We do not distinguish rules 
and regulations between the 
men’s and women’s dorms,” 
Doggett said. 



Loading up 


West hall resident, Paul Neyland displays his style of packing 
as he prepares to go home for the semester break. He is a 
sophomore from Liberty. Dorm residents are reminded to take 
personal valuables with them. (Staff photo by Robert Durham.) 

Leadership major heads post 
to 'explore' outdoor recreation 


| News wins All-American 
I for 40th semester 


The TJC News has received its 
40th consecutive All-American 
Honor rating for the spring 
semester. 

The All-American rating is the 
highest critical honor a two-year 
junior college can receive from 
the National Scholastic Press 
Association/Associated Collegi¬ 
ate Press. 

In retaining the high rating the 
TJC News received marks of 
distinction in four of five critical 
service areas. 

These areas are writing and 
editing*, editorial leadership and 
opinion features; physical appear¬ 
ance and visual communication; 
and photography, art and use of 
graphics. 

In critiquing the TJC News, 
NSPA/ACP judge M. Skar made 
these comments: 

--Writing and editing, “You 
write well—clearly and objective- 
ly-and edit like pros.” 

-Editorial leadership and opin¬ 
ion features, “I like your terse 
style and local, vital topics.” 

-Physical appearance and vis¬ 
ual communication, “You put to¬ 
gether an attractive and readable 
publication.” 

-Photography, art and use of 
graphics, “You use pictures as 
the news tools they should be.” 

The only area of the TJC News 


not given a distinction rating 
was Coverage and Content. 

About coverage and content, 
Skar made these comments: 

“Drugs, housing, recreational 
facilities, the ecology, sex educa¬ 
tion, men’s and women’s roles, 
sociology and psychology are 
provocative subjects and attract 
readers.” 

These were points Skar listed 
as lacking in the TJC News. To 
these she added, “curriculum 
developments and classroom 
work.” Skar also mentioned 
student government. “What are 
they doing?” and women’s 
sports, “Title IX demands equal 
treatment-give it to them!” 

Under this same critical head- 
ing-Coverage and Content-the 
TJC News received “excellent” 
scores in balance among sources 
and timeliness and vitality of 
content. 

The TJC News was evaluated 
along with more than 3,000 other 
junior college publications-news- 
papers, magazines and year- 
books-from 1975-1976 scholastic 
year. 

An All-American honor rating 
represents a “superior” rating 
and is reserved for top publica¬ 
tions according to the Associated 
Collegiate Press. 


Christian Science prayer heals 


The careers of Jesus, the pro¬ 
phets and disciples prove the 
spiritual character is real and the 
material or corporeal is erron¬ 
eous. 

This is a basic premise of 
Christian Science, says Gay van 
Bever, instructor in fashion 
merchandising and member of 
Tyler’s First Church of Christ 
Scientist. She is sponsor of the 
Christian Science organization 
meeting twice a month on cam¬ 
pus. 

Christian Science deals with 
“overcoming of material beliefs 
about the universe including man 
and seeing truth about the spirit¬ 
ual universe and the spiritual 
man,” van Bever explained. 

The concept of sin to the 
Christian Scientist is that of error. 
“The origin of the word sin 
means ‘to miss the mark.’ Sin is 
like thinking two plus two is five. 
When we realize that two plus 
two is four, then we rebuke the 
sin, we erase it.” 

Christian Scientists get sick 
just like anybody else, she says. It 
is how they deal with it that is 
different. If they get sick, they 
know they need to “pray it 
through,” lift their thoughts “to a 
higher concept of man.” 

Christian Science has practi¬ 


tioners and nurses. 

Practitioners are “members of 
the Christian Science church who 
have dedicated their lives to 
healing through consecrated 
prayer.” 

The nurses work in Christian 
Science nursing homes and 
benevolent associations. “Acci¬ 
dent victims or those with physi¬ 
cal illnesses go to these homes. 
The nurses provide bandaging, 
bathing and feeding. But there is 
no medication.” 

Van Bever stresses that Christ¬ 
ian Science is not a faith-healing 
cult. Faith is blind faith, but 
understanding is “seeing through 
to the knowing,” she says. In the 
sense of a movement toward 
clearer understanding, every ser¬ 
vice is a healing service. 

Van Bever has been a member 
of the Christian Science Church 
all her life. She has taught all 
ages in Sunday School, from “five 
to 20.” 

The service is conventional 
with congregational hymns, re¬ 
sponsive readings from the King 
James version of the Bible, a 
soloist, an offertory, lessons from 
the Bible and from the Christian 
Science text book, “Science and 
Health with Key to the Scrip¬ 
tures,” by Mary Baker Eddy. 
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Wesley plans retreat 


The Wesley Foundation will 
attend the fifth annual all-campus 
retreat Feb. 11-13 at Lakeview 
Methodist Assembly near Pales¬ 
tine. 

“All colleges in the Texas 
Conference are expected to be 
represented by their Wesley 
Foundations,” says Campus Min¬ 
ister Harvey Beckendorf. 

Theme for the retreat will be 
“the church on campus.” Each 
group will carry out the theme in 
its part of the program. 

The retreat will also discuss 
evangelism. 

Activities are planned and stu¬ 


dents can enjoy the facilities of 
Lakeview during their free time. 

“One purpose of an all-campus 
retreat is to let the students meet 
students from different schools,” 
says Beckendorf. 

Junior and senior colleges are 
expected to attend. 

All students are welcome, 
Beckendorf says, and should con¬ 
tact him by Feb. 4. Jhere will be a 
registration fee. 

Some colleges that are expect¬ 
ed are Rice, Texas A&M, Stephen 
F. Austin, Prairie View A&M, 
University of Houston and Texas 
Southern. 


Religious Emphasis Week 

Astronaut to speak Feb. 1-2 


Apollo 15 astronaut Col. James 
B. Irwin will speak on campus 
during Feb. 1-2 Religious Em¬ 
phasis Week services. 

The lunar module pilot will 
speak in three Wise Auditorium 
services--10 a.m. and 8 p.m. Feb. 
1 and 8 p.m. Feb. 2. 

“Each of the services will be 
free and open to all,” according 
to Campus Minister Harvey Beck¬ 
endorf of Wesley Methodist 
Foundation. 

Religious Empasis week is a 


Bible chair members hold Sunday services 


Wesley Foundation members 
perform Sunday evening worship 
services at area churches inviting 
them. 

A Wesley choir will usually 
sing and a student will preach, 
said Director Harvey Beckendorf. 

Freddy Kersh is choir director. 

Kersh was instrumental in 
reorganizing the choir this year. 
The choir was in existence last 
year but it never had a real choir 


director, Beckendorf said. 

Besides singing at the East 
Texas Fair, the group led Sunday 
evening worship at Swan Wood 
Springs United Methodist Church 
and Emory United Methodist 
Church. David Smith preached at 
Swan Wood Springs and Kersh 
preached at Emory. 

Other members of the group 
are Teresa Tipps, Sheila Hick- 




man, Liane Swain, Suzi Ligon, 
Linda Beckendorf, Cathy Lowe, 
Pal Sloan, Sammy Parker, Patty 
Shipley, Dick Lene, Marc Sides 
and Glenda Strickland. 

The choir sings all kinds of 
religious music but they “lean 
toward contemporary,” says 
Beckendorf. The choir practices 
Wednesday evenings at 6 o’ clock 
in Wesley Chapel. 


project of the Spiritual Life Com¬ 
mittee made up of campus minis¬ 
ters, faculty and students. 

On the committee are ministers 
Beckendorf, Dave Matthews of 
Presbyterian Bible Chair, Larry 
Heath of Campus Christian Cen¬ 
ter and Nedra Hohenburger of 
Baptist Student Union. 

Also on the committee are 
faculty members Gene Branum, 
Dr. Robert Glover, Loretta Hal- 
brook, Radiance Young, Gladys 
Wylie and Fred Kniffen. Two 
students from each Bible chair 
serve on the committee. 

Irwin was lunar module pilot 
for Apollo 15 in 1971. Along with 
Dave Scott he explored the moun¬ 
tains of the moon, Apennine 
mountains and Hadley Rille. The 
lunar module “Falcon” remained 
on the lunar surface for 66 hours 
and 54 minutes. 

Irwin and Scott logged 18 hours 
and 35 minutes walking on the 
surface of the moon during three 
separate excursions. 



Col. James B. Irwin 


Celebrate Christmas at the church of your choice 


WISHING YOU A 


• •• 


JESUS CHRISTMAS 





John H. Beard , pastor 

SBC 

592-8238 

ft BROADWAY AT BOW 

714 N. BROADWAY 


WISHING FOR YOU AND YOURS 
A CHRIST-CENTERED 
CHRISTMAS 



SMITH COUNTY 
BAPTIST ASSOCIA TION 




JOIN US IN WORSHIP 
THIS CHRISTMAS 
AS WE SEEK TO HAVE 
CHRIST FIRST PLACE 


Green Acres 
Baptist Church 



Paul W. Powell, pastor 


WESLEY FOUNDA TION 


Wishes You 
A Very Merry 
Christmas And A 
Happy New Year . 



And the angel said unto them, 
“Fear not: For behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. For 
unto you is born this day in the 
city of David a Saviour, which is 
Christ the Lord. 

“And this shall be a sign unto 
you: Ye shall find the Babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, 
lying in a manger.’’-Luke 2:10-12 



SOUTHERN OAKS BAPTIST CHURCH 


CHRIST THE 
SAVIOUR 
IS BORN 


SHARON SEVENTH-DA Y 
ADVENTIST CHURCH 
1421 North Moore Street 
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'Pages from the ages 1 


Eikner, Ford 


Recreation float to enter Cotton Bowl parade Appear in 


The Recreation Leadership de¬ 
partment will enter a float in the 
annual Jan. 1 Cotton Bowl Parade 
for the third straight year. 

The theme of the float will be 
“Pages From the Ages” symbol¬ 
izing the 50th anniversary of TJC. 

Instructor Balsorah White is 
director of the float construction. 

Four committees were selected 
from the department to purchase 
materials and to construct the 
float, she said. 

“Each committee worked on 
different sections.” 

Committee chairmen include 
Rhonda Gauldin, over the com¬ 
puter section; Virginia Pritchard, 
responsible for the letters on the 
large archway; Debbie Schultz, 
one-room school house; and John 
Keese, in charge of the large TJC 
building on the float. Most stu¬ 


dents take a course in parade 
management. 

Selected to ride in parade were 
Gauldin, Pritchard, Schultz, 
Keese, Jean Kniffen, Jeanie Lo¬ 
pez, Tania Ellis, Tim Daniels and 
Susan Sheldon. They will ride the 
float as characters in each sec¬ 
tion. The only two persons out¬ 
side the department who will ride 
the float will be band member 
Cheryl Clark and an Apache 
Belle. 

The float has a gold archway 
with black letters. The main parts 
are a computer constructed of 
wood: a small, red one-room 
school house with green simu¬ 
lated grass, and a “TJC build¬ 
ing” made of sandy-colored pa¬ 
per. 

Cost of the float was- “around 
$1,000,” White said. 


It is approximately 38 feet long 
and seven and one-half feet wide. 

Students built the float at the 
livestock building on the East 
Texas fairgrounds. 

The float made its first appear¬ 
ance in the college’s Homecoming 
parade. 

It will be dismantled and await 
its departure to Dallas. White 
said the float would be transport¬ 


ed by either a tractor or a van 
“two or three days prior to the 
parade.” 

The department is credited 
with also making a float for the 
Rose Parade that was rained out. 
The theme of the float centered 
around “Walt Disney”, and had 
students dressed as Disney, char¬ 
acters. 


Bricks make addition 
look like real building 


With bricklayers bricking the 
exterior, the Pirtle Technology 


German Language award 

Herschbach money to go to freshman 


For the first time the E. Fred 
Herschbach German Language 
Award will be presented in 1977 
to an outstanding freshman Ger¬ 
man student. The award pre¬ 
viously went to sophomore stu¬ 
dents, says Assistant Academic 
Dean Jerry Leard. 

This change should serve as an 
incentive to freshman students 


interested in learning German, 
Leard said. 

The award is provided by an 
endowment established by E. 
Fred Herschbach because of his 
interest in German language 
studies at TJC. It consists of a 
plaque and $50 in cash. 

“This is one of the few cash 
awards that the recipient can just 



CREATIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


• Beads • Jewelery • Candles • Stationery • Calendars 
• Metal Sculpture • Ornaments • Leather Crafts 

Make a friend a personalized key chain or plaque with our 
WalniK Plaque and Letters OR Give one of our CRITTER 
CANDLES that you dip yourself in our candle dipper. 


pilt in his pocket,” Leard said. 

The award is indirectly con¬ 
nected with the International 
Christian Youth Exchange Pro¬ 
gram. 

Herschback permitted his sons 
to go into the exchange program 
while he allowed four students to 
stay in his home during an 
eight-year period, explained 
Herschbach’s son, Fred J. 
Herschbach. 

The elder Herschbach became 
interested in German and at the 
age of 54 received private tutor¬ 
ing in the language. He then 
enrolled in German courses offer¬ 
ed at TJC and was active in the 
German Club. 

After Herschbach had taken all 
the courses offered, he repeated 
them. He visited Europe and 
became acquainted with the peo¬ 
ple of Germany, said the younger 
Herschbach. 

“Foreign language is neglect¬ 
ed,” the younger Herschbach 
said. “People turn away from it 
because they feel it is a waste of 
time. It is as important as any 
other liberal arts program.” 

The elder Herschbach estab¬ 
lished the award as encourage¬ 
ment to students to go on in their 
studies of foreign languages. 

The younger Herschbach will 
present the award in the spring 
on Honors Day. 


Hamburger and 
French Fries 99 c 

Season’s Greetings from the 


/'"X 




Service with the speed of sound 

2330 E. Fifth 


Register For 
FREE 5 Ft. 
Santa To Be 
Given Away 


Center addition is beginning to 
look like a building. 

The new building should be 
completed by Feb. 1, said Richard 
Minter, director of technology. 

Construction on the center 
began late last spring and the 
progress on the construction is 
progressing as expected, Minter 
said. 

The new addition to the center 
is a two story structure with the 
first story’s bricking completed. 

Additions will include five lec¬ 
ture class rooms and three labor¬ 
atories for electronics, medical 
technology, and radiology. These 
also include 11 faculty offices 
and two counseling offices. 

Classes will meet in the new 
center as soon as possible after 
Feb. 1. Until then, they will meet 
in other buildings on campus and 
in the Powell building downtown, 
Minter said. 

Some equipment will be moved 
from the Powell building where 
medical technology classes are. 

Equipment from electronic 
classes now meeting in the pres¬ 
ent technology building will also 
go to the new building. 

The architect is Dave Wilcox of 
Tyler’s E. Davis Wilcox Associa¬ 
tion. The construction firm is 
Loggan Construction. 


PTK magazine 

A photograph of the president 
of the campus chapter of the Phi 
Theta Kappa, Carol Eikner, to¬ 
gether with President Gerald 
Ford was featured in Keynoter, 
the Phi Theta Kappa national 
magazine. 

Eikner is a Tyler sophomore. 

The photograph, taken during 
President Ford’s visit to TJC last 
spring, was published in the 
September issue of the magazine. 

Lena Exum, Phi Theta Kappa 
sponsor, contacted Margret Mo- 
sal, national director of the fra¬ 
ternity, and asked if the picture 
could be used. 

“I was hoping the picture 
would be on the front page of the 
magazine along with the story 
sent but it was on the last page 
without the story,” Exum said. 

Eikner, also an Apache Belle, 
was not chosen to be photograph¬ 
ed with the President. She just 
happened to be one of the Belles 
whom Ford stood next to while 
being photographed. 

“I was thrilled to see our 
chapter president next to the 
president of the United States,” 
beamed Exum. 

Dr. H. E. Jenkins appointed 
Alpha Omicron fraternity mem¬ 
bers to be ushers for the crowd 
who gathered to hear the Presi¬ 
dential speech and several of the 
ushers shook hands with Ford, 
Exum said. 

“Not often do college students 
get to see a president,” Exum 
said, “but to see, hear and touch 
him is almost unbelievable.” 

This is not the first time news 
from TJC has appeared in Key¬ 
noter. Journalism students who 
are also members of the fraternity 
may send articles to the maga¬ 
zine. 


TEXAS 

EASTERN 

UNIVERSITY 

. . .YOUR NEXT 
STEP TO A 
BETTER FUTURE 



UPPER—DIVISION 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


HIGH SCHOOL 



So you’re finishing your junior college work. . .so 
what’s the next step?--Texas Eastern University. 
TEU is an upper-level, coeducational institution 
of higher learning offering junior, senior and 
graduate level course work. Presently, there are 
34 baccalaureate and 12 graduate degree 
programs offered to complement your individual 
area of study. For more information about your 
future at Texas Eastern University, contact the 
Admissions Office at 3900 University Blvd, Tyler, 
Texas 75710; or phone area code 214, 566-1471. 
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Cleaning teeth with no fee 
will continue next semester 


The dental hygiene department 
will continue next semester to 
clean students’ and faculty mem¬ 
bers’ teeth free of charge. Friday 
and Monday are the last two days 
this semester one can take ad¬ 
vantage of this offer. 

Dental hygiene chairman Anna 
Johnson said freshmen and soph¬ 
omore students will clean teeth 
Monday through Friday during 
the spring semester. Sophomore 


students worked in the fall Mon¬ 
day, Wednesday and Friday. 

Students and faculty must have 
an appointment. 

A dental hygiene student gives 
the patient a complete oral pro¬ 
phylaxis, consisting of x-rays, 
charting and cleaning the teeth 
and a fluoride treatment. 

After the student gives the 
patient an x-ray, checks the teeth 
and charts the findings, an in¬ 



structor checks the chart before 
the student does any work on the 
patient’s teeth. 

Then the student proceeds with 
the work and an instructor has to 
make sure the work is properly 
done. 

“There are always three in¬ 
structors on duty and one of them 
is a practicing dentist,” Johnson 
said. 

The dental hygiene students 
also demonstrate for the patient 
the proper brushing and dental 
flossing technique. The student 
also tells the patient the proper 
diet to follow. 

Some tips for keeping the teeth 
clean are using the proper tooth¬ 
brush, brushing thoroughly at 
least once a day, using dental 
floss at least once a day and using 
a fluoride toothpaste. 

“The mechanical removing of 
plaque from teeth by brushing, 
not toothpaste, cleans,” Johnson 
said. ’’The benefit from tooth¬ 
paste is flouride.” 

Dental hygiene students also 
work in public schools, private 
schools and at Rusk Mental 
Hospital under supervision of a 
dentist. 


Cleaning teeth 

Top left and right, Wills 
Point freshman Nyoka Berry 
carefully scrubs dental hy¬ 
giene instruments prior to 
placing them in the auto- clave 
which kills all bacteria. Right 
lower left, dental hygiene 
instructor Pamela Waites, 
opens wide as the film is care¬ 
fully and correctly placed. 
Lower right, Dallas freshman, 
Kim Leazenby, tediously 
cleans the teeth of Deanna 
Miller, a freshman from Hou¬ 
ston. (Staff photos by Robert 
Burch.) 
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Tribe starters look 
for 'balanced' year 


By BEN BROOKS 


Tribe to cross county line for Classic 

By BEN BROOKS 
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Ladies to play twice in San Jacinto 


3 draftsmen vary career routes 


half, the Tribe defeated Lee 
College convincingly in the first 
game of the classic. 

The Apaches open up a 10- 
point lead at half-time 46-36, led 
by Williams. Williams ripped the 
nets for 18 ppints in the first half. 

In the second half the Apaches 
built their lead to 74-51 with 5:28 
left to play. At this point, TJC 
coach Randall Milstead cleared 
the bench and Lee College 
managed to pull ahead. 

The Apaches leading scorer 
was Williams with 22-points and 
10 rebounds. Other Apaches in 
double figures were Rodgers and 
mays with 17 and 11 points. 

In an earlier nonconference 
game, the Apaches fell to Hill 
County in a close bout. 

Forwards Neal Rodgers and 
Williams, were tough on the 
boards with 14 and 12 rebounds. 
Both were also high point men for 
the Apaches with 23 points each. 

Throught eight games the 
Apaches now have a 500 winning 
percentage with a 4-4 record. 


has been the Ladies’ weakest area 
so far this season. And the 
physical condition of the women 
is not as strong as Richardson 
hoped it would be. 

“I hope as their condition im¬ 
proves we can run more with the 
ball. Because of the pressure 
defense we use it takes a lot out of 
the girls.” 

The Ladies will have a break 
during the holidays before report¬ 
ing back to practice Jan. 8 to get 
prepared for the start of confer¬ 
ence play. 

‘‘I think the girls will represent 
our area real well in conference 
play,” Richardson said. ‘‘Panola 
will be the one to beat to win 
conference. They are the tough¬ 
est, but we’re going to do our best 
against all of the teams.” 

Team effort is important to 
Richardson because ‘‘it makes a 
better ball team.” He said out¬ 
standing game performances 
come from Christian, Robertson, 
Barrett, Cathey, and Troell. But a 
group effort makes it harder for a 
team to defend. 

‘‘All the girls have tried hard 
and I am pleased with the 
progress they have made. I hope 
to slowly keep progressing.” 


Two players expected to be 
instrumental in the Apaches’ 
’76-77 successes are returning 
starters Wendell Mays and top- 
notch guard Michael Benjamin. 

Mays, a slender 6-8 smooth 
pivot man, and 6-3 Benjamin both 
agree the major difference be¬ 
tween this year’s and last year’s 
club is that ‘‘everybody is playing 
and working together offensively 
and defensively.” 

‘‘Anybody is capable of being 
high-point man any night,” Ben¬ 
jamin said. 

Mays added, ‘‘The team is 
better balanced this year and is 
more high spirited, fired-up and 
has a desire to win. The players 
also have a better attitude toward 
each other as to who will be 
playing.” 

Because of quickness and ag¬ 
gressive play, Mays and Benja¬ 
min foresee an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity to become Texas Eastern 
Junior College Conference 
champs. 

The ‘‘fast break,” Benjamin 
said, would be the key to a 
successful season. Percentwise, 
Mays believes the team has about 
70 percent chance to win the 
conference. 

Competition the Apaches will 
face remains the same. The top 
three every year, the pair pointed 
out, are ’76 conference champs 
Henderson County Junior Col¬ 
lege, Lon Morris College and 


By DEBORAH BURCHFIELD 

Wesley Methodist Foundation 
took first place in women’s foot¬ 
ball intramural tournament by 

T-Th teams win 
football, soccer 
tourneys 

The Tuesday-Thursday soccer 
team and the 8:25 a.m. Tuesday- 
Thursday football team were 
champions of their tournaments 
in Fletcher Gibson’s men’s phys¬ 
ical education classes. 

The soccer team won a 3-1 
decision defeating Luis Moreno’s 
team from the Monday-Wednes¬ 
day class. 

The 8:25 a.m. Tuesday-Thurs¬ 
day football class defeated the 
11:15 Tuesday-Thursday class 
with the score 27-21. 

Eight teams competed in the 
soccer tournament. 

Championship ribbons went to 
the team of Captain Nader Qutob, 
Stan Schochler, Jeff Cooney, A1 
Dawood, Fred Beam, Don Ste¬ 
venson and Mohammed Rasul. 

Stan Schochler was selected 
most valuable soccer playr. 

Eight teams also competed in 
the football tournaments. 

Blue ribbons went to the win¬ 
ning team comprised of captain 
Danny Williams, A1 Conner, Scott 
Findley, Mike Walker, Larry Tay¬ 
lor, Billy Williams and Bill Bell. 

Most valuable football player 
was Billy Williams. 

These tournaments are the first 
half of the fall semester champ¬ 
ionship. 

Gibson said finals in basketball 
and tennis tournaments will be 
held at a later date. 


Kilgore College. 

Benjamin, a reserve guard last 
year, said there is no pressure for 
stepping ip the starting line-up 
this year. ‘‘I worked out hard all 
summer on my game.” 

Benjamin has confidence be¬ 
cause he got a lot of playing time 
in last year and is more relaxed 
now. 

To be part of a winning team 
and to be a consistent performer 
are his future goals. Statistically 
he would like to average 15 
points, 10 assists, seven rebounds 
and seven steals. 

On the other hand, Mays, a 
returning starter, has a full 
season of experience behind h im 
and is ready to accept the 
challenges of opposing centers. 

Last year Mays played forward, 
but this year he was moved back 
to center. He feels ‘‘more at 
home” playing center because 
that was his position in high 
school. 

Mays thinks he can handle 
heavier postmen because his high 
school coach taught him steady 
defense and how to block out his 
opponent from the goal. 

On offense Mays believes he 
has the advantage over most 
centers because of his quickness 
and agility in handling the ball. 

His future goal is for the team 
to win the national tournament in 
Hutchinson, Kan. His personal 
goals are to average 18-20 points, 
15 rebounds, five blocked shots 
and four assists a game. 


defeating Tau Kappa 20-0. 

In other intramural action the 
Chipperoos defeated the Zetas 
8-0 for third and fourth place 
respectively. 

Wesley’s first score came when 
Mary Laird intercepted a Vicki 
Moore pass and returned it to 
TK’s 20-yard line. Quarterback 
Jane Groff hit Kim Keys with a 
10-yard pass to give Wesley a 
first down and goal. 

Groff then connected with Keys 
again for the touchdown, but they 
missed the conversion making it 
6 - 0 . 

With Wesley leading 6-0, Deb¬ 
ra Smith gained TK’s first first 
down of the game on a 15-yard 
gain. TK moved the ball to the 
two-yard line, but were unable to 
score. Wesley took possession of 
the ball. 

Taking possession of the ball at 
their own two-yard line Wesley 
quarterback Groff passed to Keys 
on first down and Keys went 98 
yards for a touchdown. The extra 
point conversion failed and Wes¬ 
ley led 12-0 at the half. 

TK began moving the ball in 
the third quarter on the running 
of Debra Smith and Becky Allen. 
They worked their way to the 
15-yard line only to have a pass 
from Moore picked off. 

Wesley took possession of the 
ball at their own three-yard line. 
On a hand off from the quarter¬ 
back, Connie Castle ran 97 yards 
for a Wesley touchdown only to 
have it called back on a penalty. 

TK, gaining seven first downs 
in the game, compared with 
Wesley’s two, was unable to stop 
Wesley when Keys scored an¬ 
other touchdown after catching a 
pass and going for 50 yards and 
the score. 

The extra point conversion was 
made by Castle and Wesley was 
then 20-0. 


The Apaches travel next door to 
play in the Kilgore Classic Friday 
and will try to revenge an earlier 
loss to San Jacinto when they 
meet them at 6:30 p.m. 

If the Apaches win they will 
play the winner of the Kilgore and 
Grayson County Saturday. 

The Tribe fell 108-99 to San 
Jacinto in the finals of the San 
Jacinto Classic Saturday night. 

The Apaches defeated Lee 
College easily 84-71, in the 
opening round. 

In a non-conference game 
played Monday the Apaches fell 
88-85 in a hard-fought battle 
against the Hill County Junior 
College Rebels. 

In the San Jacinto game the 


By DEBORAH BURCHFIELD 

The Apache Ladies will go to 
S*n Jacinto to take on San Jacinto 
South at 7 p.m. Friday and San 
Jacinto North at 2 p.m. Saturday. 

Conference play for the Ladies 
will begin Jan. 13 when they go to 
Navarro for a 5:45 p.m. contest. 

Coming off a rigorous series of 
road games, the Ladies will have 
to play two games in two days. 

‘‘The girls are going to be 
pretty leg weary after playing 
about eight gams in 14 days,” 
Richardson said. ‘‘But I think 
they can win.” 

Richardson hopes that by play¬ 
ing all the women on road games 
he can give them some sort of rest 
before taking on the two San 
Jacinto teams. 

Richardson has nine sopho¬ 
mores and four freshmen. Sopho¬ 
mores include Cindy Overstreet, 
Sherri Cathey, Sherry Christian, 
Evelyn Jo Troell, Bobbi Bruton, 
Jenny Rackley, Kathleen Moore, 
Hazel Gibson and Jo Nell Hens- 
lee. 

Freshmen joining the Ladies 
this year are Jeffie Robertson, 
Vicki Barrett, Betty Robinson and 
Susie McNiel. 

The Ladies have played San 
Jacinto South once before a home 


Three drafting majors graduat¬ 
ing at the end of the fall semester 
have chosen different routes for 
their careers. 

Guy Smith plans to continue his 
education while he works part- 
time. Ronald Skidmore will go to 
work full time with his present 
employer. And Monte Eaughhetee 
hasn’t decided which job offer to 
accept. 

The three along with eight 
other of Jack Betts’ drafting stu¬ 
dents have worked part time in 
their field while attending TJC. 

Smith works for R. E. Gardner 
Engineering and Associates at 
Peoples Life Insurance Building. 
His job duties consist of piping, 
electrical and mechanical drafting 
and design work. 

‘‘We are reconstructing the 
piping and air-conditioning in the 
expansion of John Tyler High 
School,” Smith said. ‘‘We are 
also installing a gas flow process 
plant in the Texarkana area.” 


Apaches were unable to keep up 
with the fast offensive pace of the 
Ravens and nearly scored a 100 
points in their effort to win. 

Leading, was the Ravens on- 
target shooting guard Ollie mack, 
who poured in 37-points to lead 
both teams in scoring. 

The Apaches’ leading scorer 
was 6-9 Wendell Mays who 
scored 25 points. Most of them 
came over Ravens 6-11 center, 
Alton Liston. 

Followed closely behind Mays 
was Neal Rodgers with 25 points, 
Chris Williams with 19, and 
Michael Benjamin with 17 points, 
9 of them on free throw shots. 

TJC landed three players on 
the all-tournament team—Mays, 
Rodgers and Williams. 

Behind a late rally in the first 


crowd and took a solid win of 
83-65. During the game Troell 
took advantage of San Jacinto by 
scoring 26 points to lead the team 
in scoring. 

Troell showed her ability both 
offensively and defensively by 
driving the ball to the basket and 
scoring three three-point, plays. 

Richardson looks for San Jacin¬ 
to to be ready for Troell this time. 
‘‘They will probably set up a de¬ 
fense to try to stop her, but if they 
do then we will go to someone 
else.” 

Richardson plans to press San 
Jacinto South because it was 
effective against them the last 
time, but he probably won’t use 
it much because of the condition 
his girls will be in. 

‘‘We may run a little man-to¬ 
man or a zone defense like we 
used the last time,” Richardson 
said. ‘‘I plan to put on a pressure 
defense and work on the fast 
break.” 

Defense has been the strongest 
area so far for the Ladies. ‘‘Our 
free throws had been weak until 
the game against San Jacinto 
South when we hit 19 out of 25 
free throws. I hope it will continue 
to improve as the season prog¬ 
resses.” 

Richardson thinks rebounding 


Skidmore works for General 
Electric in the reproduction de¬ 
partment. ‘‘Work partially helps 
meet school expenses,” he said. 
G.E. will employ him full time 
after graduation. 

Draftsman Daughhetee is em¬ 
ployed at Wisenbaker, Fix and 
Associates. Drawings he has done 
are topography maps, ‘‘as-built” 
drawings for sewer and water 


A vote taken among the five 
teams participating in the fall 
semester physical education bas¬ 
ketball tournament elected Paul 
Rather as most valuable player. 

The tournament championship 
went to the team of Captain 
Rather, Jeff Tyler, Jay Elliott, 
Larry Johnson and John Scog¬ 
gins. 


lines and profile drawings for 
sewer lines. 

‘‘As-built” drawings are made 
after the sewer or water line has 
been laid. The purpose of these 
drawings is to see the changes 
that were made in laying the line 
in comparison to the preliminary 
drawing of the line. The ‘‘as- 
built” drawing is of the size and 
depth of the line, he explained. 


James Huff was the captain of 
the losing team in the 34-24 
match, physical education 
instructor Fletcher Gibson said. 

Third place win was an exciting 
victory for the team captained by 
Ben Brooks, Gibson said. Brooks’ 
team beat the team captained by 
Gary Aston 40-39. 


Wesley grabs women's title 


Gibson's p.e. classes choose 
Rather most valuable player 
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Versatile Kennedy twins are 
'double joy' to librarian mom 


By GARY HOUSTON 

Energetic twins Debbie and 
Dave Kennedy share similar 
physical appearance-slim, bru¬ 
nette and quick to smile-but 
different interests. They are the 
children of librarian Johnnye 
Kennedy. 

Though the TJC freshmen have 
taken high school classes and 
double-dated a few times, neither 
like to be referred to as “one of 
the twins.” Both were in the 
National Honor Society during 
their Robert E. Lee high school 
years. 

Debbie, a green-eyed Apache 
Belle, is majoring in fashion 
merchandising and plans to com¬ 
plete her major at Stephen F. 
Austin State University. Her high 
school activities include Southern 
Belles and Spanish, chemistry 
and homemaker’s clubs. 

Her hobbies are needlework 
and sewing. In the kind of guys 
she dated she flashed a smile at 
her mother and admitted “Ap¬ 
pearance does make a differ¬ 
ence.” 


Dave admitted he might be 
somewhat prejudiced but he 
thinks his sister has a nice per¬ 
sonality and gets along well with 
people. Debbie declared she 
didn’t judge people for what they 
had or who they were. 

Debbie jokingly said, “Being a 
twin has some advantages,” like 
catching up on notes if one is 
absent and discussing together 
what happened in class. 

She works in the furniture de¬ 
partment in Sears. Being an 
active individual, she loves her 
tight schedule. 

Dave, brown-eyed and shy¬ 
looking, doesn’t seem to like 
being reminded that he’s the 
baby. 

His hobbies are fishing and 
playing basketball. 

Dave’s major is engineering 
and he bravely plans to complete 
it at Texas A&M University. He 
was a member of the Spanish and 
chemistry clubs at Robert E. Lee. 
He also played basketball. 

Uilike Debbie, Dave neverfeels 
competitive and sees no advant¬ 
ages nor disadvantages in being a 


twin. 

He resents the attention given 
twins but manages to keep a 
smile. Dave has worked with his 
father at Kennedy’s Electric Co. 
Like Debbie, he thinks they are 
closer than most brothers and 
sisters. 

Kennedy proudly admits she 
loves being the mother of twins. 
Thoughtfully she recalls times 
she thought she couldn’t make it. 

“At times rearing the twins 
was four times as hard as rearing 
my oldest daughter, who is two 
years older than the twins.” 

For instance, she had to adjust 
to using two spoons at one time 
instead of one. A major problem 
was arranging their schedule. 

It is not unusual for twins to be 
born in Kennedy families. Ken¬ 
nedy’s family had a set of twins 
and her husband’s grandfather 
had two sets. “My doctor told me 
I carried the gene.” 

Beaming at her busy, individ¬ 
ualistic son and daughter, the 
librarian maintains “They’ve 
been far from double trouble- 
they’ve been double joy.” 


Trio pilots hot air balloon 
'for fun' and unknown element 


By JIM WILSON 

A colorful sight flying over 
campus is an orange and white 
hot air balloon. ' 

Piloted by Tyler businessman 
Terry Cooper, his brother Ste¬ 
phen Cooper and Jim Jenkins, the 
balloon is often launched from the 
lot behind West and Center Halls. 

“We try to fly once a week, 
weather permitting,” Terry said. 

A license is necessary to oper¬ 
ate a balloon-10 hours balloon 
time for a private license, 35 for a 
commercial and 200 for an in¬ 
structor, Terry explained. Terry 
has about 200 hours balloon time. 

Terry got into ballooning about 
three years ago when he and a 
friend went to the world champ¬ 
ion balloon races in Albuquerque, 
N.M. They bought a balloon soon 
after. 

Balloons run from about $5,000 
to $10,000. “Ours cost $7,000,” 
he said. 

This expense is usually shared. 
“Generally clubs buy a balloon 
which cuts down on the cost.” 

“Five men went in on our 
balloon but recently the only ones 
to fly it have been the three of 
us,” he said. 

A balloon well cared for will 
last about 750 flying hours. 

They fly in two types of inter¬ 
national balloon races. In one all 


balloons try to land near a target. 
In the second, balloons follow a 
lead balloon. When it lands, the 
balloon landing closest to it 
wins. 

Balloon races are usually fi¬ 
nanced by a sponsor whose name 
is advertised on the balloon. 

The French Quarter paid $900 
to the Tyler balloonists for adver¬ 
tising in connection with the 
shopping center’s grand opening. 

Dangers of flying a balloon are 
few, he explained. Power lines 
are the biggest danger. Propelled 
similar to a cigarette lighter, a 
balloon can loose energy either by 
running out of propane or by the 
pilot light going out. 

“It acts like a parachute and. 
would fall about 900 feet a 
minute.” 

“A fall at this speed would not 
kill you,” Terry explained. 

Cost of a flight is relatively 
inexpensive. “We figure $25 a 
flight after insurance, fuel and 
refreshments,” he said. 

A propane balloon like theirs is 
capable of five to six hours flight 
at one time. 

At different altitudes the bal¬ 
loon encounters different winds. 
Tyler has about three different 
breezes, he said. “When you’re 
up there you really don’t feel the 
wind because you’re moving at 



where food tastes better. 
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Hearty Wishes 
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BERGFELD SHOPPING CENTER 
1315 ROSELAND BLVD. 


the same speed it is,” says Terry. 

Since charting a flight course is 
impossible, arrangements are 
made on short trips for a pick up 
car to follow the balloon. On long 
trips they just call after landing 
and make arrangements to be 
picked up. 

Balloons have the right of way 
in air traffic. If they fly over 
airports they must fly at 3,000 
feet, as required by the Federal 
Aviation Administration. 

Terry estimates Texas has be¬ 
tween 40 and 50 balloons. 


SPECIALS 

Monday thru Wednesday 
11 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
CHICKEN FRIED STEAK 
OR 

5 oz. SIRLOIN 
with salad, toast, potato 

Iced tea or coffee 

Your Choice $2.29 

LUNCH SPECIALS 
11 a.m.-4 p.m. 7.days a week 

Chicken Fried Steak 
with salad, toast, potato 

Iced tea or coffee. $2.29 

5 oz. LUNCH SIRLOIN 
with salad, toast, potato, 

Iced tea or coffee $2.69 

BURGER PLATES 
with choice of potato or salad 

Iced tea or coffee 
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FAMILY STEAK HOUSES 


1721 Roseland 
BERGFELD CENTER 



Second copier lightens load 


A new xerox machine in the 
copying room in Jenkins Hall 
allows instructors to run off small 
amounts of material. It lightens 
the load of the older xerox mach¬ 
ine, business manager Ken 
Dance said. 

The original xerox machine is 
operated by business office sec¬ 
retary Kathy Phillips. “The new 
xerox makes it easier on her,” 
Dance said. The new machine 
uses the same kind of paper and 
process as the old one. 

“The machine is very helpful 
for those who need copies right 
away,” he explained. 

Before the new machine was 
put in, faculty brought material in 


at least one day prior to the time 
they wanted it ready. Now they 
can produce copies within a few 
minutes. 

Phillips can operate the new 
xerox but it is primarily for faculty 
use. 

The old machine has been in 
the xerox room for about four 
years, and there is also a machine 
in Vaughn Library for student 
use. 

The new machine in a month 
has run about 15,000 copies, 
Phillips said. 

The xerox room is open from 8 
a.m.-4:30 p.m. Monday through 
Friday. 
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’Sunshine' melodrama 
draws audience approval 


Opinions 
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'Gone With The Wind' 
combines realism, beauty 


By JAMES LACY 

The speech and drama depart¬ 
ment’s musical melodrama, “Lit¬ 
tle Mary Sunshine,” drew laugh¬ 
ter and frequent applause from its 
attentive audiences during a 
three-night run. 

“You couldn’t help but love 
it,” remarked one viewer. 

Set in the Colorado Rockies, the 
play indeed reflects author Rick 
Besoyan’s persistent quest for 
satire. 

Freshman Toni Gissaday of 
Dallas, launching her debut as 
Little Mary Sunshine, portrayed 
the soft natured, slightly giddy 
and ultra-pretty owner of the 
Colorado Inn. 


By KELLY BELL 

A question plaguing modern- 
day students is, “To work or not 
to work?” 

Two students employed at the 
Tyler Coca Cola Bottling Plant- 
Rodney Turman and Nathan Mc- 
Cloud-indicate this decision 
should be based on the individual 
student and his future plans. 

Turman is a forklift operator. 
“Rent and other everyday ex¬ 
penses leave me no choice but to 
work regardless of how it inter¬ 
feres with my education. And 
education is definitely more im¬ 
portant to me,” Turman said. 

Turman is a former farm and 
sawmill worker and has been with 
Coca Cola for a year. A freshman 
majoring in law enforcement, he 
believes working part-time gives 
him experience plus responsibiity 
which will prove invaluable later 


Little Mary was touching in her 
struggle to spread cheerfulness 
among her visitors while disguis¬ 
ing her fear that her sinister 
Indian blood brother, Yellow 
Feather, played by Glen Duncan, 
would return and harm her. 

Charles Huckaby, ’76 spring 
graduate, played Capt. “Big 
Jim” Warrington. 

This gallant leader of his team 
of l).S. forest rangers and wooer 
of Mary Sunshine was heroic to 
the bottom of his shining black 
boots. 

The humorous Corp. Billy Jes¬ 
ter, played by freshman David 
Wren of Canton, kept the audi¬ 
ence in whirlpools of laughter 


in life. 

He also thinks working will 
help him learn how to use his time 
wisely. 

McCloud, a foot loader at the 
bottling plant, says although his 
work is important and valuable to 
him he would rather give it up 
than his education. 

McCloud is a freshman major¬ 
ing in biology. His job is in no way 
related to his major but he appre¬ 
ciates other lessons he learns 
from working. Discipline and res¬ 
pect for authority will come in 
handy later on. 

“After working here for two 
months I know a lot more than 
when I started, and I’ll be sure 
never to forget it,” he says. 

Turman and McCloud are ex¬ 
amples of students who admit 
working part-time can put an 
extra burden on a student, 


with his naivete and overly-loyal 
manners. 

Sophomore Ann Buchannan of 
Tyler filled the role of Nancy 
Twinkle, the comic maid and 
sweetheart of Corp. Jester. 

She sought to retain Billy’s 
trust that faded as a result of her 
flirt-with-everyone personality. 

The cunning “lady’s man,” 
retired Gen. Oscar Fairfax of 
Philadelphia, was played by stu¬ 
dent Bill Harrington. He portray¬ 
ed the grand old man who refused 
to let age catch up with him. 

Sophomore Rick Higginbotham 
as Chief Brown Bear, the adopted 
father of Mary Sunshine and one 
of the last three Indians of he 
Kadota tribe, came through to the 
audience as a delightfully stern 
and proud figure who had wit¬ 
nessed many moons of heroism. 

Other outstanding characters 
were Mick Conner as Fleetfoot, 
the senile Kadota whom Capt. 
Warrington laughably chooses as 
an alert guide. 

Nodding, tottering, bearly able 
to speak, he drew overwhelming 
response from the audience. 

The six lovable but overly 
anxious Texas Rangers wasted no 
time in wooing the rich and 
proper young damsels from East- 
chester Finishing School. 

Probably the best voice heard 
weas that of Texas Eastern School 
of Nursing student Debbie Can¬ 
non who as Madame Lieberdich 
sang a solo and two duets. 

The musical rose to its peak 
when the sinister Yellow Feather 
has returned for vengeance upon 
the innocent and fearful Mary 
Sunshine, while seeking to des¬ 
troy anyone who gets in his way. 

It ended in the typical but 
hilarious “happily ever after” 
manner. 

The theme song of the play 
“Look for a Sky of Blue,” was one 
of a total of 18. 


By KENNY HAWTHORNE 

The movie billed as the great¬ 
est of all time, “Gone With The 
Wind,” after its television show¬ 
ing was clearly equal to that 
billing. 

But why aren’t they making 
them like that anymore? Movie 
styles are almost totally reversed 
from what they were in romantic 
1939. 

“Gone With The Wind” was 
made in an era of epic movies. 

It was made in a time when 
Hollywood employed the star 
system. There were the stars and 
there were the actors. There was 
no in-between. One box office 
success could turn an actor into a 
star. 

Clark Gable was undisputed 
“King” of Hollywood and the 
star of “Gone With The Wind.” 
He was probably more respon¬ 
sible for the picture’s success 
than any other factor. He drew 
the crowds then, and judging 
from network ratings the week it 
was televised, he still draws them 
now. 

At the time “Gone With The 
Wind” was made, actors still 
exaggerated their actions for em¬ 
phasis, much like stage actors do. 


Gable shows this clearest when 
he sweeps co-star Vivien Leigh, 
as Scarlett, off her feet and 
carries her up the stairs of Tara. 

Today, actions are realistic to 
the point of being unrealistic. 
Romance and beauty are lacking. 

“Gone With The Wind” takes 
a realistic view of life at the time 
of the Civil War, but still retains 
beauty and romance. 

“Gone With The Wind” was a 
spectacle, but being a spectacle 
was not its main purpose. It was 
about a time when violence and 
disaster were common and yet it 
contains little of either. Instead it 
develops the characters and their 
personalities. 

Nothing could be more violent 
or disastrous than the burning of 
Atlanta. The movie grasped all of 
this in showing Gable and Leigh 
escaping. It showed the violence 
and disaster without showing 
actual blood and gore. 

Only one violent act was shown 
in the entire movie-when Leigh 
shoots the Yankee at Tara, But 
even then the camera moves to 
the living rather than the dead. 

It concentrates on how disaster 
and violence affected life, not on 
how they caused death. 


Part-time work provides 
experience, responsibility 


Waltons' simple life brings 
memories of Evans' past 


Editor’s Note: Bobbie Evans, 
24 and a sophomore from Tyler, 
once lived in Beckviile, popula¬ 
tion 632. 

By BOBBIE EVANS 

As I watch the popular tele¬ 
vision series “The Waltons” I am 
reminded of the years my 12- 
member family lived on the farm. 

In our present era of moderni¬ 
zation and sophistication many 
younger people have not experi¬ 
enced growing up without mod¬ 
ern luxuries. 

The only modern convenience 
we had at the time was a tele¬ 
phone, the old hang-on-the-wall 
type. 

All our meals were prepared on 
a wood stove. I shall treasure the 
sweet memory of my mom cook¬ 
ing on that stove. When we sat 
down to a meal and after giving 
thanks, this was the time each of 
us truly communicated with one 
another. 

I can recall reading with the aid 
of a kerosene lamp, keeping 
warm by an open hearth, pulling 
water from a well, gathering 
eggs. 

Each of us had chores to do. 
This taught us to be responsible 
individuals. I can remember my 
father working from dawn to 
dusk. Farm life is very demand¬ 


ing. Animals must be fed, crops 
must be harvested, firewood must 
be gathered. 

Farm life also has its recrea¬ 
tional aspects. On Saturday 
nights Mom would pop popcorn 
and shape popcorn balls for all of 
us. 

Several ponds made fishing 
convenient most of the time. One 
small pond in particular-viewed 
from the kitchen window-was our 
favorite fishing hole. 

We fished almost daily during 
the summer. We also enjoyed 
wading and swimming. 

My parents owned a menagerie 
of farm animals-chickens, cows, 
ducks, goats, and horses-some of 
which became pets. 

Our farm supplied the larger 
portion of our food. Trips to town 
to buy staple food items were few 
and far between. 

As time passed my brothers 
and sisters moved to the city, 
married and started families of 
their own. Some of the real 
closeness we had shared disap¬ 
peared as we grew independent 
of each other. 

Eventually my mom and dad 
moved to the city. The old farm is 
still there as it was, forever 
branded in my memory. Those 
were the days we thought would 
never end-the simple basic life. 







Vet official 2 kinds of 'lucky' 


By BOBBIE EVANS 

Some people may not have 
lucky names but the veterans’ 
representative on campus does. 

William M. Lucky says his 
name actually has nothing to do 
with his luck. 

“Is that really your name?”He 
says the question frequently pops 
up when he first reveals it. 

Lucky said most of his friends 
call him Mike. “When I was in 
the Army my fellow servicemen 
thought Lucky was my nickname,** 
he smiled. “Nicknames are not 
allowed on nametags in the 
services.” 

He isn’t sure of the name’s 
origin, but thinks it is of Irish 
descent. 

“My wife Lucy gets quite a bit 
of teasing,” he said. “I used to 
tease her before we got married. I 
warned her that people would ask 
a second time when she revealed 
her last name.” 

“I think the name ‘Lucy Lucky’ 
is funny.” 

After the first two or three 
jokes about the name, the fun 
usually wears off and it’s just a 
regular name. 

Lucky has been with TJC since 
August of ’75. He assists with 
veterans’ paper work and helps to 
resolve payment inquiries. Veterans official William M. Lucky 
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Polled majority says 'yes'to death sentence 


By KATHY BATTEN 

A poll of 20 students showed a 
bare majority of 55 per cent in 
favor of capital punishment. 

The issue is under wide dis¬ 
cussion since a Supreme Court 
decision has prompted the re¬ 
instatement of capital punish¬ 
ment laws in Texas and other 
states. 

Reasons given by students in 
favor of capital punishment were 
a deterrent to crime, punishment 
should fit the crime and difficulty 
in rehabilitation. 

Five students believe capital 
punishment acts as deterrent to 
crime. 

Eddie Parker from the Tyler 
Police Department said, “The 
possibility of facing the death 
penalty will cause some people to 


think twice before committing a 
murder.” 

Parker also said statistics show 
crime increased after capital pun¬ 
ishment was ruled unconstitu¬ 
tional. j 

“A convicted murderer needs 
to be permanently removed from 
society,” sophomore Jon Tate of 
Tyler said. 

One of TJC’s older students, 
Larry Barker from Mineola, said, 
“I believe that man has basically 
a sinful nature and one way to 
keep that nature in check is fear 
of being prosecuted.” 

Brenda Hill from Canton and 
freshman Yolanda Yung from 
Hong Kong believe capital pun¬ 
ishment will help reduce crime. 

Four students feel punishment 
should fit the crime. 

Sophomore Nicky McElroy, 
drama major from Winnsboro, 


said, “Someone who kills some¬ 
one deserves to be killed him¬ 
self.” 

<4 If guilty, let punishment fit 
the crime,” said Barry Smith, 
sophomore from Tyler. 

“The judicial system has too 
many cobwebs and loopholes 
which need to be eliminated,” 
Smith added. “Over one-half of 
those who go in are repeat 
offenders.” 

Home economics major Jan 
Wallace from Houston believes 
some crimes need this extreme 
punishment. 

“Someone like Charles Manson 
who is a habitual killer needs to 
pay,” said Theresa Boyd from 
Whitehouse. 

Engineering student Mohamad 
Tabakil from Iran believes “some 
people enjoy killing.” 

Freshman Jeanne Burt from 


Tyler comments, “Someone 
messed up enough to kill once 
would do it again.” 

Of the students against capital 
punishment, the basic reason 
given was “no one has the right 
to kill.” 

Sophomore nursing student 
Brenda Mangon says, “No one 
has the right to take someone 
else’s life under any circum¬ 
stances.” 

Patricia Dickerson, special ed¬ 
ucation major from Dallas, ex¬ 
plained, “Man should not play 
God.” 

Ben Brooks, Shirley Davis, 
Kenneth Crowder, Willie Reed 
and Paul Williams-all of Tyler ~ 
believe prison is enough punish¬ 
ment. 

Cindy Redding from Dallas 
says, “It isn’t right to kill 
someone even if that person has 


killed.” 

“Texas Department of Cor¬ 
rections has set the first execution 
date since the one in 1965,” 
Detective Parker pointed out. 

Capital punishment was ruled 
unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court July 27, 1972 in Formin 
versus Georgia. 

Reason for an unconstitutional 
ruling was that in some states, 
the capital punishment phase of 
penal code only gave one alterna¬ 
tive to the mandatory death 
sentence, life imprisonment. 

Texas Penal Code has allowed 
jurors to choose between life im¬ 
prisonment and execution. 

Texas, Louisiana and Florida 
are the only states with the death 
penalty. Other states are revising 
their penal codes. 


Majority in informal campus 
poll considers swine flu shot safe 


Of 15 students informally polled on the swine flu 
vaccination program the majority clearly supported 
it. 

Students surveyed knew of three elderly persons 
who died Oct. 11 in Pittsburg shortly after receiving 
swine flu shots and of the more than 30 others who 
died across the nation. 

In spite of that, most students accepted the 
conclusion given by the Pittsburg clinic that the 
deaths had nothing to do with the flu vaccination. 

Freshman Sandy Gober from Canton said she 
thinks it’s “up to the individual whether to take the 
shot/’ She plans to take it and agrees the deaths of 
the elderly people were not connected with the 
swine flu vaccination. 

Van sophomores John Hitt and Jeff Davis favored 
it for the same reasons. They liked the government’s 
taking the initiative and treating citizens equally by 
giving any one shots who wants them. 

Both Hitt and Davis believe the deaths and flu 
vaccination are not connected. 

Tylerites freshman Mike Deland and Sophomore 
Bill Coates like the program because it is 
government sponsored. 

Although Deland said his attitude hasn’t changed 
since hearing abbut the deaths, Coates had 
momentary doubts since resolved. “I had doubts at 
first but now that so many doctors have supported 
the program I am convinced the vaccination is safe,” 
he said. 

Another Tyler sophomre, Kevin Harris, liked 
the program because “it will probably prevent an 
epidemic.’’ Harris said he heard how bad the 
epidemic was after World War I and is convinced he 
will take the vaccination. Harris also saw no 


connection between the deaths and the vaccination. 

Fruitvale sophomore Diana Davis and Tyler 
sophomore Roy Bray like the vaccinationbecause it 
will stop an epidemic before it gets started. 

Davis says the deaths are not connected with the 
vaccination while Bray is not so sure. Bray said, 
“I’m going to wait till I’m sure it is safe, but I’ll 
probably take it. 

Sophomore from Tyler Monte Whitney likes the 
program because “this flu is much worse than 
regular flu, and if people don’t get the vaccination 
many might die.” 

Whitney didn’t rule out the possibility of the 
vaccination being connected with the deaths but 
“even if they were connected, more people would 
die from the flu than from the shots.” 

Six students believe the vaccination is either not 
safe or not needed. 

Winnsboro sophomore Nickey McElroy said he 
thinks more research needs to be done on the 
vaccination. “I was going to take it but I’m not so 
sure now,” he said. 

Mineola freshman Cathy Flournoy and Wills Point 
freshman Don Reed think there is no need for the 
shot. Reed said “I think it’s good for places there is 
an epidemic, but there is no epidemic in Texas.” 

Flournoy said the vaccination is all right for some 
one else but she didn’t need it. 

Tyler freshman Vernon Tirey thinks the vaccina¬ 
tion is dangerous and is not going to take it. “I 
thought it was great at first but now I’m not going to 
take it until it is proven to be totally safe,” he said. 

Sophomore from Fruitvale, Sherri Carrol, is still 
undecided. “I’m not going to take it until more 
research is done on it to see if it is safe,” she said. 






TV replaces conversation, 
undermines family unity 


By SCOTT McKAY 

Television, the greatest inven¬ 
tion of the 20th century, has 
become the pace setter for the 
hurried American family. 

With its electronic quickness 
and accessibility into the home, 
television reigns king of the mass 
media. 

Sociology instructor Rebecca 
Laughlin says, “The mass media 
has greatly influenced family 
relationships in the United 
States.” 

What were once extended ties- 
grandparents, cousins, aunts and 
uncles-have been broken and 
replaced by a nuclear family that 
spends its time before this win¬ 
dow of the world. 

The family Bible has been 
moved into the living room and 
the family goes into the den to 
watch TV. 

Extra material possessions 
have become important to the 
home because every night on the 
24-inch screen folks can see 
exactly how far behind the Jones’ 
they are. 

Television brought new ideas, 
new products and new views on 


old subjects. It has created a 
new way of life for attentive 
viewers. 

Laughlin believes the most 
important factor in family rela¬ 
tions is the time spent between 
parent and child. 

It is a sad truth that this time of 
sharing is now manufactured and 
does not occur naturally, Laughlin 
commented. 

We have become so taken up in 
the useless that conversation 
seems awkward and unreward¬ 
ing. Television has softly pacified 
the troubled child who should be 
talking to his parents. It captures 
the mind of the parent in a release 
so appealing the child is often 
neglected. 

Children should take a new 
perspective in understanding 
their parents, Laughlin says. 

College-age-and older-should 
realize their parents are products 
not of their generation entirely, 
but products of their grandpar¬ 
ents’ upbringing. 

We should take that extra time 
to notjce-to listen-to those peo¬ 
ple we call family. They need our 
love and in return we need to be 
loved and noticed by them. 


Reuben proposes cheap 'life-saving' diet 


By ALYSA IRVIN 

Author of the much-discussed 
“Everything You Always Wanted 
to Know About Sex” has produc¬ 
ed another book possible more 
valuable than the first. 

Dr. David Reuben claims for 
two cents a day you can preverft 
coronary heart disease, cancer of 
the colon and rectum, appen¬ 
dicitis, hemorrhoids, diverticuti-- 
sis, varicose veins, phlebitis and 
obesity. 

He supports this thesis in “The 
Save Your Life Diet.” 

After much research, Reuben 
has found a high-roughage diet 
he says is the almost-sure pre¬ 
vention of these diseases. 

A group of British scientists 
analyzed the menu of African 
villagers and discovered the na¬ 
tives’ diet-though “pitiful by our 
standards”-was extremely high in 
vegetable fiber. 

Surprisingly, the researchers 
found heart disease was virtually 


unknown in rural Africa. They 
also discovered most of the other 
diseases mentioned above are 
rarely encountered. 

They found when these Afri¬ 
cans adopted a Western diet, they 
developed the Western diseases. 

Cholesterol is a primary cause 
of heart attacks. But the usual 
method of cholesterol control-re¬ 
ducing fatty foods and restricting 
eggs, meat, and cheese-has its 
drawbacks, according to Dr. Rue- 
bens. 

It has been proven in a study in 
Holland that a high-roughage diet 
brought cholesterol down from an 
average of 251 mg. per cent to 223 
mg. per cent in only three weeks. 

Reuben's diet increases the 
amount of cholesterol excreted 
from the body and also reduces 
the amount of cholesterol se¬ 
creted by the liver. 

Reuben presents three diet 
plans in his book. 

High-roughage or high-fiber 
Diet Plan No. 1 includes raw or 


barely cooked fresh vegetables, 
fresh fruit with their peeling, 
whole-wheat flour, whole-grain 
cereals, nuts, sunflower seeds, 
popcorn and bran. 

The easiest of the diet plans is 
simply consuming unmilled bran 
three times a day, either straight 
or added to other foods. Bran 
costs only 60 cents a pound. 

Reuben states that after being 


By ELLIS ROGERS 

The need for exercise to keep 
physically fit was proved long 
ago. 

Modern folk tend to think we in 
20th century America were the 
first to recognize the value of 
exercise. Actually it was Renais¬ 
sance man who came up with the 
motto, “A healthy mind in a 
healthy body.” 

But what can be done to keep 


on this diet, people feel so much 
better they seldom go back to 
eating the low-roughage food. 

There are high-roughage 
recipes and menu hints by Bar¬ 
bara Reuben. The recipes include 
main dish ideas, quick breads and 
desserts. 

Dieting is one of the most 
popular subjects in the United 
States today. So, it’s possible to 


the old one-two-three-four pro¬ 
cess from being too boring? 

Former University of Okla¬ 
homa head coach Bud Wilkinson 
has written a book, “A Guide to 
Physical Fitness.” It clearly 
points out exercising one way all 
of the time can certainly become a 
bore. Doing the same procedure 
over and over will not yield the 
best results. 

“Exercising helps people get 


discount this book as just another 
diet fad. The use of bran may not 
necessarily be the sure-fire pre¬ 
vention of disease as Reuben has 
argued. 

However, for $1.95, anyone can 
buy the Ballantine publication in 
paperback and check the research 
on which Reuben’s facts are 
based. 


the best out of iife,” says 
Wilkinson. 

Exercise-especially running- 
betters our hearts, lungs and 
muscles. It also increases the flow 
of blood, says Wilkinson. This of 
course aids in helping prevent 
heart coronaries. 

Many physical education pro¬ 
grams here at TJC provide good 
body building programs for stu¬ 
dents. 


Exercise insures health, fitness 
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To the reader: 

Because of limited space, the 
TJC News accepts letters only 
from students and college em¬ 
ployees. 

Editing is limited to potentially 
libelous statements and what the 
staff considers crude language. 

Editors require authors to give 
their names, hometown, classifi¬ 
cation and phone number. 

Co-editors, 
Robert Durham 
Butch Lanclos 


Resident claims 
lack of privacy 
in dorm living 

To the editor: 

Having recently moved into the 
dormitory at Tyler Junior College, 

I find it necessary to convince 
myself that the end somehow 
justifies the means. I suppose 
there are advantages to dormitory 
living; however, the more time I 
spend there, the more dissuaded I 
become. 

For the most part, I equate 
dormitory living to Army life in 
the barracks. Needless to say, one 
has little or no privacy and the 
more roommates the less privacy. 
If you are lucky, the roommates 
cause few problems so you only 
have to worry about your neigh¬ 
bors. 

Neighbors come in , various 
sizes, shapes and colors. Also 
among these are different social, 
cultural and religious back¬ 
grounds. In the Army you are 
paid to peacefully co-exist, but in 
the dorm you are the payer. 

Security highlights another 


negative aspect of existing in a 
dorm. During the course of a 
normal day, personal effects and 
belongings are subject to the 
scrutiny of many people. College 
security patrols afford small con¬ 
solation if one remembers they 
are limited and only human. With 
jealousy an inherent trait in the 
human animal, realistitally only a' 
fool would place much confidence 
in them or locks either for that 
matter. 

Many doctors consider eating 
and sleeping to be vital to the 
sustained performance of normal 
life functions. 

Thus far, I have found few 
opportunities for significant 
amounts of either. The problem 
with sleep reverts to adjacent 
neighbors and their apparent lack 
of consideration for others. Most 
people would find it annoying to 
be awakened by a vibrating alarm 
clock and lyrics of “Shake, shake, 
shake your booty/’ at 0700 hours. 
OcQurences of this nature are 
commonplace in a dormitory. 

The difficulties of eating stem 
from a sensitive stomach, an ab¬ 
sence of appetizing dishes and a 
strong aversion to cafeteria din¬ 
ing. 

Probably the most important 
issue in deciding to live in a 
dormitory is money. With today’s 
skyrocketing cost of living, $200 
per semester plus $84 monthly for 
meals seem at least reasonable. 
The cost of laundry services, 
living necessities and possibly a 
phone are extra. 

After considerable thought and 
careful evaluation of facts, a 
person might wonder if dormitory 
life is more favorable than other 
means. 

Randy Cagle 

Freshman 

Dallas 
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True Christmas meaning 
more than tinsel, gifts 


God had promised it. 

The prophets had foretold it. 

Angels visiting Mary had declared it, and 
the wise men saw the bright star in the East. 

These were the events that heralded the first 
Christmas, events so spectacular and with such 
an impact on mankind that today we celebrate 
them as Christmas. 

A Hebrew baby was born in a stable in the 
small town of Bethlehem. He was one of 
hundreds to be born that year, but His birth is 
the pivot of recorded time. 

It was the birth of the Son of God. 

Every time we write a date we acknowledge 
the fact this birth took place. 

Jubilation in heaven, awe-struck shepherds 
on a moon-lit field and a young Jewish woman 
who had given birth to a king-this is the true 
story of the first Christmas. 


It is not a story of a jolly fat man in a red suit 
arid flowing beard. It does not include reindeer 
or trees or even brightly decorated packages. 
There was no tinsel, no eggnog nor jingle bells 
on that silent night 2,000 years ago. 

These are recent creations of man. Man 
made celebrations-as cherished as they are-will 
change, fade, break down and eventually pass 
away. 

Christmas can be celebrated in superficial 
silliness with the frills of materialism, but for 
those who want something more, Christmas 
can be a time of joy and spiritual renewal. 

The story of the Christ child is a story of a 
gift from the Creator to His creation. 

Christians celebrate the entrance of the 
Saviour into the world, and on this date 
remember the entrance of the Saviour into 
their lives. 


Hanukkah is a Jewish historical holiday 
marking a rebirth of freedom to worship 


By SCOTT McKAY 

Hanukkah-the Jewish holiday 
closest to Christmas-is a time of 
decoration, dedication and gift 
giving for the Jewish family. 

The Rabbi Kalman Taxon of the 
Ahavath Achim Synagogue in 
Tyler explained that during the 
holiday beginning Dec. 17 “each 
person should rededicate them¬ 
selves to the services of God. 

“In the olden days gifts of 
money were given to the children 
on Hanukkah. The money was 
called Hanukkah gifts. Over the 
years the gift of money has 
evolved into gifts of all kinds,’’ 
says Taxon. 

Hanukkah, a “happy time for 
the Jewish family,’’ occurs on the 
25th day of the Jewish month 
Kislev. 

With this historical holiday 
comes special songs, games and 
foods. A special dish called 


‘Twas the night before Christmas 
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“latkes’’ is prepared from pota¬ 
toes. Special prayers are offered 
each night and children play 
games traditional of the season. 

“Hanukkah is one of four 
historical holidays observed by 
the Jewish people,’’ says Taxon. 

It should be noted that it is a 
historical and not a religious 
observance. 

Rabbi Taxon explained the 
history behind the holiday: 

The Jews had enjoyed their 
religious freedom under the rule 
of the Syrians until 168 B.C. Then 
Antiochus, the emperor of Syria, 
had pagan idols placed in the 
Temple. 

In the First Book of the 
Maccabees, a book of the Apoc¬ 
rypha, the story is told of an 
angry Jewish people. Protesting 
the action was a priest named 
Madithias. Madithias killed a 
Syrian soldier then fled with his 
five sons into the hills outside of 
Jerusalem. 

Then Judas Maccabeus, a son 
of Madithias, formed a guerilla 
fighting unit to battle the Syrians. 

For three years the small 
volunteer Hebrew army fought 
the much larger Syrian forces. 
They tried desperately to regain 


control of the sacred Temple. In 
165 B.C. the Jews defeated the 
army of Antiochus and the people 
of Jerusalem were free to worship 
the one true God. 

The Jews open and close each 
celebration with lights-usually 
candle light or burning oil. 

After the victory of Judas, the 
Temple was to be cleansed and 
re-dedicated. A great celebration 
was planned, however, no oil 
could be found to open the 
festival. 

Finally the celebrants found a 
day’s supply. As if by miracle it 
burned for eight days, thus the 
significance of the eight-day Han¬ 
ukkah celebration. 

The first day of the festival 
begins with the lighting of the 
first candle of the menorah. The 
menorah is a nine-candle cande 1 - 
bara. Eight candles represent 
each day of the feast and the 
ninth candle, called a shamash, 
is used to light the other eight. 

Hanukkah is also known as the 
“Feast of Lights’’ because of the 
candle lighting ceremony every 
night in the home. 

The menorah is placed in the 
windows so passersby can share 
in the celebration. 
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